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PENNSYLVANIA’S LAND GRANT UNDER 
THE MORRILL ACT OF 1862 


By Asa E. Martin 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


IROM the beginning of English colonization in America the 

granting of land for educational purposes was common. As 
early as 1619, just twelve years after the founding of Jamestown, 
the Virginia Company in England set aside ten thousand acres 
for the establishment of a university in the infant colony of 
Virginia, and two years later an additional thousand acres was 
appropriated for the partial support of a preparatory school at 
Charles City. Subsequently the governments of various of the 
other colonies made similar grants. That this procedure should 
be followed was entirely natural, for land was the main source 
of wealth throughout the colonial period and long afterward. 
During the latter years of the American Revolution and the period 
of readjustment immediately following, one after another of the 
original states transferred to the federal government such titles 
as it possessed to unsettled land west of the Allegheny mountains. 
Eventually, as the boundaries of the nation were extended west- 
ward, the so-called public domain came to embrace approximately 
three-fourths of the present area of the country. The government 
utilized this rich heritage not only to provide funds for its main- 
tenance and for payments to war veterans but also to make ex- 
tensive grants to individual states and private establishments for 
the promotion of internal improvements and public education. 
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The possibility of using public lands for the advancement of 
education was a topic of constant discussion in Congress under 
the Articles government. The Ordinance of 1787 maintained that 
since “religion, morals, and knowledge” were “necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged” and provided that the 
proceeds from the sale of land in one section in each township’ be 
set aside for the support of public education. The money thus 
acquired was used for the development of elementary education. 
As new states were admitted to the Union, however, Congress 
began making grants for the establishment of institutions of higher 
learning. For many years the typical appropriation was an area of 
two townships or 46,080 acres. 

Washington during his presidency desired to found a national 
university in the capital city; Jefferson after he left office labored 
diligently in behalf of the University of Virginia; and hundreds 
of other men of prominence throughout the country advocated 
tax-supported colleges and universities. But for nearly a century 
after independence little progress was made in winning popular 
approval of such a system. One reason for this situation was 
the prevalent belief that special education was needed in only a 
few professions, such as the ministry, law, and medicine. Even 
in these fields college training was in many of the states neither 
required by law nor regarded as essential. At the same time, 
particularly in the West, there was widespread prejudice against 
the college-bred man. Moreover, the religious denominations almost 
without exception bitterly opposed the intrusion of the govern- 
ment into the field of higher education, which they insisted was a 
necessary and logical function of the churches; schools supported 
by the state, they feared, would become atheistic and anti- 
Christian in their teachings. As a matter of fact, since practically 
all the colleges of the country had been founded and maintained by 
religious groups, it was not unnatural that these bodies should 
resent the proposed participation of the government in their 
established interest. 

Gradually, however, the attitude of the public toward higher 
education underwent a significant change. The extension of tax- 
supported elementary schools tended to eradicate or modify old 


*A township consisted of 36 sections of 640 acres each. 
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prejudices, and the colleges were at times led by their ever-present 
financial difficulties to seek aid from all available sources, even 
the government. While state grants of one sort or another to 
higher education were more common in the West than in the East, 
they gained popular approval in all parts of the Union. 

Especially was this true in Pennsylvania. Indeed, throughout 
her entire history as an independent state the commonwealth has 
granted subsidies of one sort or another to her various colleges. As 
early as 1785 the legislature appropriated five hundred pounds 
sterling and ten thousand acres of public land toward the support 
of Dickinson College, and two years later a grant of ten thousand 
acres was made to Franklin College. By the act of incorporation 
of 1819 the legislature assigned forty acres of land in Allegheny 
City to the Western University (the University of Pittsburgh) “in 
accordance with the Pennsylvania policy of partial state main- 
tenance of privately controlled schools of higher education.”* 
Meanwhile numerous other colleges became beneficiaries of the 
state. Though money constituted the usual form of assistance, 
appropriation of land was not uncommon. At first it was 
customary for the legislature to give the total amount in one 
payment, but after about 1810 the grants were made for specific 
sums to be paid annually for a period of years. In many respects, 
however, this latter plan was unsatisfactory both to the colleges 
and to the legislature. As a consequence a movement was started 
during the early thirties to place state appropriations to higher 
education on a permanent basis. Finally after a prolonged de- 
bate the legislature in 1838 authorized the annual payment of 
one thousand dollars for a period of ten years “to each University 
or College, now incorporated, or which may be incorporated by 
the legislature, and maintaining at least four professors and 
instructing constantly 100 students. . . .”* But before the expira- 
tion of this period these annual appropriations were reduced. 
Eventually they were discontinued, and thenceforth direct grants 
of money or land were awarded only by special appropriations for 
specific purposes. Even these tended to decrease in amount during 
the forties and fifties. 

One of the recipients of financial aid during these years was the 
Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania, chartered in 1855, which 


2A. Starrett, Through One Hundred and Fifty Years, p. 66. 
*S. G. Hefelbower, History of Gettysburg College, p. 99. 
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between 1857 and 1861 inclusive received for the erection of 
buildings grants totaling $99,900. In 1862 the name of the insti- 
tution was changed to the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania 
and in 1874 to the Pennsylvania State College. 


Tue First LAnp-Grant BILL, 1859 


Coincident with the trend in Pennsylvania and other states 
toward some sort of state aid to higher education was the growing 
feeling that the existing schools were too exclusively classical, 
that consequently a new type of college education was needed to 
meet the requirements of scientific, mechanical, and practical 
vocations in life, and that it was the duty of the federal government 
to make substantial contributions toward its support. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the precedent for land subsidies to education in 
the Ordinance of 1787 and subsequent special grants to states 
for the founding of universities, the adoption of a permanent 
program was long delayed. It was, however, a topic of inter- 
mittent discussion in Congress. As early as 1836 the trustees 
of Rutgers College, learning that a plan was under consideration 
to make federal grants of lands to certain literary institutions, 
appointed a committee to represent the claims of their institution 
should the program be enacted into law. As time passed, the de- 
mand for training in the mechanic arts and in agriculture increased 
throughout the country. In 1850 the movement was given con- 
siderable impetus when the legislature of Michigan made a specific 
request of Congress for a subsidy for this purpose. 

On February 18, 1859, a bill, introduced by Congressman Justin 
Morrill of Vermont, embodying a definite program of federal 
assistance passed the two houses of Congress under the general 
title “An Act donating public lands to the several States and 
Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of Agricul- 
ture and the mechanic Arts.” The aim of the gift as stated was 
the “endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college 
[in each state] where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific or classical studies, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, as 
the legislature of the States may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 
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President Buchanan, who regarded the measure as “both inex- 
pedient and unconstitutional,” returned it to Congress with his 
veto on February 24, stating his objections in a lengthy, carefully 
prepared message. He felt that the flooding of the market with 
an additional volume of land would seriously reduce the demand 
for government holdings, upon which a minimum price of $1.25 an 
acre had been placed by law. “At the present moment,” he wrote, 
“the price has been reduced to those who purchase the bounty- 
land warrants of the old soldiers at 85 cents per acre, and of these 
warrants there are outstanding and unlocated . . . 11,990,391 
acres. ... If in addition thirty-three States shall enter the market 
with their land scrip, the price must be greatly reduced below 
even 85 cents per acre, as much to the prejudice of the old soldiers 
who have not already parted with their land warrants as to the 
Government. It is easy to perceive that with the glut of the 
market the Government can sell little or no land at $1.25 per 
acre, when the price of bounty warrants and scrip shall be re- 
duced to half this sum. . . . Under the bill the States may sell 
their scrip at any price it may bring, . . . for without this fund 
they cannot proceed to establish their colleges within the five 
years to which they are limited. . . . It is manifest, therefore, that 
to the extent to which this bill will prevent the sale of public lands 
at $1.25 per acre, to that amount it will have precisely the same 
effect upon the Treasury as if we should impose a tax to create 
a loan to endow these State Colleges... .” The bill, he further 
declared, would operate to the injury of the new states, since it 
would make it possible for “wealthy individuals to acquire large 
tracts of public land and hold them for speculative purposes. 
The low price to which this land scrip will probably be reduced 
will tempt speculators to buy it in large amounts and locate it 
on the best lands belonging to the Government. The eventual 
consequences must be that the men who desire to cultivate the soil 
will be compelled to purchase these very lands at rates much higher 
than the price at which they could be obtained from the Govern- 
ment.” Moreover, Buchanan branded the bill as a serious infringe- 
ment on the rights of the states. In expressing the belief that it 
would “injuriously interfere with existing colleges . . . in many 
of which agriculture is taught and in all of which it ought to be 
so taught,” he was voicing the sentiment of a large part of the 
population. “What the effect will be on these institutions of 
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creating an indefinite number of rival colleges sustained by the 
endowment of the Federal Government,” he continued, “it is not 
difficult to determine.” In conclusion he declared that Congress 
had no authority under the Constitution to donate public lands or 
even appropriate federal funds “to provide colleges for the purpose 
of educating their own people,” since it would be an “actual con- 
solidation of the Federal and State Governments so far as the 
great taxing and money power is concerned, and constitute a 
sort of partnership between the two in the Treasury of the United 
States, equally ruinous to both.”* The ideas expressed in this 
veto are significant not only because they represented a large 
public sentiment in the country, but also because they help to 
explain the attitude assumed later by organized groups toward 


the Morrill land-grant act of 1862. 


THe Morritt Act, Jury 2, 1862 


The veto message of President Buchanan was in harmony, of 
course, with the state-rights principles of the Democratic party 
of pre-Civil War years. In the presidential election of 1860, 
however, the new Republican party, which was favorably in- 
clined toward the extension of federal authority, came into con- 
trol of the government. Consequently the Morrill act was passed 
again by Congress and was approved by President Lincoln on 
July 2, 1862. 

This “act donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for the benefit of Agriculture 
and the mechanic Arts” authorized the allocation of thirty thousand 
acres to each state or territory for each of its senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress® and provided that the distribution be made 
to individuals in parcels of not less than a quarter section (160 
acres). When public lands existed within the limits of a state, 
the allotment was to be made from such lands therein as were 
subject to “private entry” at $1.25 an acre. Otherwise the selec- 
tion was to be made elsewhere from land subject to the same 
entry restrictions. In such instances the Secretary of the Interior 


Pe D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. v, pp. 


® The act of 1859 called for the allocation of twenty thousand acres for 
each congressman. 
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was instructed to issue land scrip “to the amount in acres for 
the deficiency (outside a State) of its distributive shares.” In 
no case, however, could this scrip be located within the limits 
of any other state or territory of the United States, “but their 
assignees may thus locate said land scrip upon any of the unap- 
propriated lands of the United States subject to sale at private 
entry.” Mineral lands were expressly excluded from entry; 
and when lands “shall be selected from those which have been raised 
to double the minimum price, in consequence of railroad grants, 
they shall be computed to the States at the maximum price, and 
the number of acres proportionally diminished.” 

Each state was to bear all the expense of the management of the 
land or scrip, which was to be sold. The proceeds, invested “in 
stocks of the United States or some other safe stocks yielding not 
less than five percentum upon the par value of said stocks,” were to 
constitute a “perpetual fund,” the capital of which was to “remain 
forever undiminished.” The interest on this investment was to 
“be inviolably appropriated” by the state, which was to take 
and claim the benefits of the act to the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least one college, where the object should be, 
not excluding other scientific and classical studies and including 
military tactics, “to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such a manner as the 
legislatures of the states may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” No part 
of the funds realized was to be applied directly or indirectly 
“for the erection or the repair of buildings.” ‘The act permitted, 
however, the use of a sum equal to ten per cent of the total re- 
ceipts from the land sales for the purchase of acreage for experi- 
mental farms but forbade its use for buildings or for the repair 
of buildings on such farms. 

Legislative acceptance of the land grants was required by the 
Morrill act, and no land was to be located before January 1, 1863. 
Any state participating in the benefits of the act was required to 
establish within five years one or more colleges according to the 
specifications outlined in the law.° The rigid restrictions placed 


* United States Statutes at Large, vol. xii, pp. 503 ff. 
The original act was amended three times. The amendments of April 14, 
1864, and July 23, 1866, extended to July 23, 1871, the time in which states 
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on the acceptance of the benefits of the Morrill act by the states 
were designed to prevent the dissipation of the funds derived from 
the sale of the land grants and at the same time to guarantee as far 
as possible the fulfillment of the main educational objective of the 
donation, “to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, . . . in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.” Indeed, the sponsors of 
the act appear to have realized fully the opportunities for graft, 
misuse of funds, and political favoritism which the disposal of the 
land and the supervision of the moneys derived from its sale placed 
in the hands of unscrupulous politicians; and they endeavored to 
erect every possible safeguard against them. 

In the course of time the forty-eight states and the territories of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, each of which has become a 
recipient of the benefits of the Morrill act, have developed con- 
siderable difference in the methods of allocating the income from 
the grants received. Sixty-nine institutions, seventeen of which 
are for negro students, are now designated land-grant colleges 
and universities. A number of the southern states follow the 
practice of dividing the income between an institution for white 
students and one for negroes, and each of the other states and 
territories excepting Massachusetts maintains one college or uni- 
versity to receive the benefits of the funds. Massachusetts ap- 
portions her funds to two colleges but has no university. At 
the other extreme Ohio has three universities aided by the state, 
one of which, Ohio State University at Columbus, receives the 
whole of the land-grant income. Nineteen of the states have 
independent colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in ad- 
dition to state universities, twenty-one conduct colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts as parts of their state universities, and 
seven have no state universities.’ 


might accept the provisions of the original act. The third amendment, 
passed on March 3, 1883, permitted the investment of the capital derived 
from the sale of lands in a greater variety of stocks and bonds than had 
been allowed by the original act. The so-called “Second Morrill Act of 
1890” and the “Nelson Amendment” of 1905 provided for annual grants 
of money to land-grant colleges and universities for specific purposes. 
™For a general detailed description of the Morrill land grant see: Maude 
Farr, Preliminary Report Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1940, 
Circular 187, U. S. Office of Education; and Benj. F. Andrews, The Land 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S ACCEPTANCE OF THE Morritt Act, 
Aprit 1, 1863 


In the passage of the Morrill act the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society, which was largely responsible for the establishment of 
the Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania, played a conspicuous 
role, as did also a number of congressmen from the state. On 
January 6, 1864, President Pugh of the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania, formerly the Farmers’ High School, stated in a 
report to the board of trustees: “The friends of the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania secured the passage of the Land Grant 
bill by Congress. A member of their Board of Trustees (James T. 
Hale, then as now, a prominent member of Congress) devoted 
almost an entire session in Congress, and other friends of the 
College visited Washington several times for the same purpose. 
Without their aid the bill would not have passed.”* Whether or 
not this claim is justified, certainly the agricultural interests of 
Pennsylvania were extremely active in support of both the Morrill 
act of 1859, which was vetoed by President Buchanan, and that of 
1862, which was signed by President Lincoln, and the Farmers’ 
High School of Pennsylvania was expected to be the recipient 
of the financial benefits conferred by the act. Indeed, the change 
of the name of the institution to the Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania by court action on May 6, 1862, two months before the 
passage of the Morrill act, appears to have been prompted in part 
by a desire to make it wholly eligible for the land grant. As a 
matter of fact, the initial name had originated, as is stated in an 
early report, “partly in a feeling that the farmers might be 
prejudiced against the word ‘college’ as that of a place where 
boys contracted idle habits.” Nevertheless, the institution had 
always been conducted on the scholastic level of a college regard- 
less of the fact that emphasis had been placed on practical educa- 
tion. Hence, since in the Morrill act the specific words “college 


Grant of 1862 and the Land Grant ‘oc © Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 13, 1908, 63 pp. 

The federal government has supplemented the Morrill act of 1862 by 
making grants of money for specific purposes in the following laws: 1887, 
Hatch act; 1890, second Morrill act; 1905, Nelson amendment to Morrili 
act; 1906, Adams act; 1914, Smith- ‘Lever act; 1917, Smith-Hughes act; 
1924, Clarke-McNair act; 1925, Purnell act; 1928, Capper-Ketcham act; 
and ‘1935, Bankhead- Jones act. 

* Transactions, Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, vol. vi, pp. 3-35. 
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or university” were used, it was deemed advisable to make the 
name conform to the requirements of the law. 


In Pennsylvania, as in the other states and territories of the 
Union, the question of the enactment of the legislation necessary 
to meet the conditions of the Morrill act came before the legisla- 
ture for its consideration at its regular session in 1863. Prior 
to this meeting not only the matter of the acceptance of the 
land grant but also the problem of the disposition of the funds to 
be derived from the sale of the land was widely discussed by the 
press and in educational centers throughout the state. Despite 
considerable skepticism about the entrance of the federal govern- 
ment into the field of higher education within the state, outspoken 
Opposition to participation in the benefits of the Morrill act de- 
clined appreciably after its passage. Indeed, numerous organized 
groups and educational institutions hoping to share in its benefits 
urged its acceptance. Especially influential in obtaining favorable 
action were the petitions and the personal efforts of the agricultural 
societies and the agricultural leaders of the state. 

As early as September 2, 1862, the board of trustees of the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania resolved that “whereas 
by an Act of Congress of the United States .. . an act donating 
Public Lands to the several States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of ‘Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts’ requires the action of the Legislature of Pennsylvania at 
its next session,” a committee of three members be appointed to 
present the claims of “our institution” in order that it “may 
derive the benefits therefrom to which it may be entitled.”* The 
members of the committee—Frederick Watts of Carlisle, James 
T. Hale of Centre county, and A. O. Heister of Harrisburg, all 
influential men in the state—made a forceful presentation of the 
case for the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. There appears 
to have been little opposition in the legislature to the acceptance 
of the grant; the only difference of opinion was as to the dispo- 
sition of the funds to be derived from the land sales. A number 
of the members felt that the money should be distributed among 
several institutions, and a strong plea was made in favor of grant- 


* Minute Book, Board of Trustees, Pennsylvania State College, Sept. 2, 
862. 
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ing at least part of the income to the Polytechnic College of 
Philadelphia. 

When the legislature assembled early in 1863, a bill “to accept 
the grant of Public Lands, by the United States, to the several 
States, for the endowment of Agricultural Colleges” was intro- 
duced. After issuing a brief enumeration of the conditions of 
the Morrill act, the benefits from which might be obtained only 
by such states as should “express their acceptance of the same” 
within two years after its passage, and a statement that “the 
legislature of Pennsylvania has already shown its high regard for 
the agricultural interest of the state, by the establishment of the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, and by making liberal ap- 
propriations thereto,” that body accepted in behalf of the state 
of Pennsylvania the Morrill act “with all its provisions and condi- 
tions, and the faith of the state is hereby pledged to carry the 
same into effect.” It then authorized “until otherwise ordered 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania” the payment of the “annual 
interest accruing from any investment of funds acquired under the 
said act of Congress . . . to the Agricultural College of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the endowment, support, and maintenance of the said 
institution, which college, is now in full and successful operation, 
and where the leading object is, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts.’ 

The main arguments in favor of a definite assignment of the 
benefits of the Morrill act to the Agricultural College of Pennsyl- 
vania seem to have been made by Senator Henry Johnson in an 
address before the senate on May 20, 1863. 

“The question arising here,” he said, “is whether we will pledge 
to the Congress of the United States our faith, that we will ap- 
propriate out of the funds of the Commonwealth, some two or 
three hundred thousand dollars, for the erection of an agricultural 
college, accompanied with an annual expense thereafter, out of 
the Commonwealth, for keeping that college in repair, or whether 
we will avail ourselves of the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves placed at this time, in reference to the agricultural col- 
lege, erected in the County of Centre, which is a State institution, 


Laws of Pennsylvania, Session of 1863, No. 227, pp. 213-14. 
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having been erected in part out of the funds paid out of the 
treasury of the Commonwealth, and in part by the contributions 
of citizens of this State—an institution which is in every particu- 
lar just such a one as contemplated and described in this act of 
Congress.” It is a significant fact that when the land-grant act 
was passed by Congress in 1862, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Michigan alone of all the states in the Union had schools of 
agriculture. 

A number of speakers presented the case for the privately en- 
dowed colleges of the state, among which the Polytechnic College 
of Philadelphia was mentioned specifically as coming within the 
conditions of the Morrill act. There was general acceptance, 
however, of the opinion expressed by John P. Vincent of Erie 
county that the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania was the 
only college in the state eligible for participation in the land- 
grant funds but that there was “nothing in the act to prevent the 
State from appropriating a portion of the amount to any other 
which may be hereafter established.”’? In order to clarify this 
question and to silence the opposition of the privately endowed 
colleges Cyrus L. Pershing of Cambria county secured the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the bill to permit the legislature to ap- 
propriate a proportional part of the fund to any other agricultural 
college which might be incorporated in the future either as an 
independent institution or as part of an existing college.’ 


The bill vested the disposal of the land scrip obtained in a 
board of commissioners composed of the surveyor-general, the 
auditor-general, and the governor, but did not provide funds to 
meet the expenses incurred in the advertisement and sale of the 
land, inasmuch as the act forbade the use of any of the money 
obtained from the transactions for administrative purposes.’ 
The measure finally passed the house of representatives by a vote 
of eighty-two to nine and the senate by twenty-one to seven and 
was signed by the governor on April 1, 1863."° 


“ Legislative Record, 1863, p. 502. 

Legislative Record, 1863, p. 289. 

* Tbid., p. 289. 

% An amendment to fix a minimum price of seventy-five cents an acre on 
the land was rejected. 

% Legislative Record, 1863, pp. 289 ff.; 499 ff. 
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ATTEMPTS TO OBTAIN A REDISTRIBUTION OF 
THE LAND-GRANT INCOME 


Almost immediately after the passage of the state act a power- 
ful movement was begun to amend it in several important respects. 
As a matter of fact, the measure had been passed hastily with 
comparatively little debate, for the members of the legislature 
had desired to meet the requirements of the federal law as early 
as possible. Consequently, when the legislature assembled early 
in 1864, a considerable number of petitions were presented to it 
praying for its reconsideration. The public demand for this action 
may be indicated by the statement of Senator J. L. Graham of 
Allegheny county: “We have had applicants from all parts of 
the State and from almost every educational institution in the 
State, asking for a portion of this land which was last year do- 
nated ; and I think no Senator can be surprised” that the question 
should be brought up “at this time.’?* 

The sympathetic attitude toward these requests was voiced by 
Hiester Clymer of Berks county when he stated in the senate: 
“T suppose those of us who were here last winter will recollect 
that it was well understood at that time that this grant was merely 
temporary. No other institution seemed to be in a position to 
comply with the terms required by the act of Congress.” Moreover, 
the majority believed that the law did not intend to restrict or 
prohibit the assignment of any or all of the land scrip to other 
institutions which might comply in the future with the conditions 
named in the Morrill act.‘7 There was therefore little opposition 
to reconsideration. 

The extent of the federal grant was of sufficient magnitude 
to cause the usual scramble for participation in it regardless of 
the rather drastic restrictions written into the Morrill act by Con- 
gress. Since many of these petitions were prompted merely by 
a desire to share in the benefits of the act rather than to carry 
out its purposes, they were given scant consideration by the legis- 
lature. One was a request from citizens of Erie county “that 
the land grant of the National Government be appropriated to the 
common schools.”4* Another informed the legislature that the 


Legislative Record, 1864, p. 776. 
" Ibid., pp. 776 ff. 
8 Tbid., p. 270. 
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land-grant funds could be most profitably used in caring for the 
orphaned children of sailors and soldiers. Representative Miller, 
in behalf of citizens of Harrisburg, introduced a resolution begging 
that in view of the contemplated “removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment of the State to Philadelphia . . . the Committee on Education 
be instructed to make inquiry as to the expediency of establishing 
a State College, the leading object of which shall be a thorough 
military education ; not excluding, however, scientific and classical 
studies, and such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, which college, in case of removal, shall 
occupy the present State Capitol buildings and grounds. . . .””° 

By far the greatest number of petitions concerning the accept- 
ance law were presented either by the colleges of the state or in 
their behalf. Some of these merely asked for a general distri- 
bution among the colleges without naming any specific institu- 
tions; others called for a division of the funds among four to 
six colleges; and still others, among which were the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Western University of Pennsylvania (the 
University of Pittsburgh), and Allegheny College, presented their 
respective claims for “portion[s] of the proceeds of the land scrip 
donated by the National Government for the promotion of the 
science of agriculture and of the mechanic arts.”*° The petition 
of Allegheny College, submitted to the senate on April 11, 1864, 
may be cited as typical. 


Gentlemen :—The Trustees of Allegheny College would 
respectfully set forth the following facts: 

1 That Allegheny College was chartered in the year 
1817, with all the powers, rights, privileges, and im- 
munities usually granted to colleges and universities. 
That it has ample buildings for chapel, lecture rooms, 
recitation rooms, library and cabinet rooms. 

3 That it has over ten thousand volums [sic] in its 
libraries ; also, apparatus, philosophical and chemical, 
and a large geological, mineralogical and conchologi- 


bo 


cal cabinet. 

4 That it has six chairs filled with competent 
professors. 

5 That it has an endowment of eighty thousand 
dollars. 


” Legislative Record, 1864, p 
™ Ibid., pp. 108, 308, 270, 301, 300. 178, 229, 311, 356, 421, 468, etc. 
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6 That all its property is free from incumbrance. 

7 That the aggregate number of students catalogued 
for ten years (from 1850 to 1860) was two thousand 
five hundred and sixty-five, of which number one 
thousand six hundred and thirteen were from the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

8 That it has a healthful location in an agricultural 
district in the vicinity of oil wells and of bituminous 
coal beds. 

9 That superior railroad facilities render it accessible 
from all parts of the State. 

10 That by the charter the Governor of the State, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Attor- 
ney General are trustees by virtue of their office. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the trustees deem Alle- 

gheny College worthy of the patronage and fostering 

care ‘of the State. They respectfully request the Legis- 
lature to grant to the College one third of the lands do- 
nated to the State by Congress for educational purposes, 
relating to agriculture, mechanic arts and military 
tactics, and propose to pay the commissioners eighty 
cents per acre for the land scrip, the money to be invested 
by them for the benefit of the college, and the interest 
and dividends to be paid by the Treasurer of the State 
as they accrue; and for such State benefactions they 
agree to make the leading object of the school the appli- 
cation of science to the industrial pursuits, and grant 
tuition free. 

GerorGE Loomis, 
President of Faculty.” 


Other colleges in their respective petitions also expressed their 
willingness to make such adjustments as were necessary to meet 
the requirements of the Morrill act and to guarantee a minimum 
price of eighty cents for such portions of the public land as the 
legislature might allocate to them. 

As a result of this general demand for a reconsideration of some 
of the provisions of the act of April 1, 1863, accepting the land 
grant, a bill was introduced in both houses of the legislature early 
in 1864 calling for a repeal of the section providing for the 
donation of the income from the sale of the land scrip to the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania and fixing a minimum 


™ Legislative Record, 1864, p. 928. 
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price of eighty cents an acre on the land.”* During the ensuing 
debate the object of the sponsors seemed to be to bring about a 
division of the benefits of the land grant among some three to 
six institutions rather than to place the entire proceeds at the 
disposal of any one institution. The demand for the fixing 
of a minimum price on the land was occasioned by rumors that 
the board of commissioners in charge of the sale of the land was 
about to sacrifice it for the meager price of thirty cents an acre.” 

Meanwhile the friends of the Agricultural College of Pennsyl- 
vania put forth every effort to prevent the passage of the new 
bill, and the college itself worked feverishly to get a definite 
program under way embodying all the requirements of the Morrill 
act. As early as January 6, 1864, President Pugh presented 
to the board of trustees “a proposed plan of organization of The 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, so soon as the anticipated 
income from the land scrip . . . would admit of such organi- 
zation.” During the course of the next three years there were 
entered in the minutes of the board many references to the efforts 
of the college to “give efficiency to those Laws by the organiza- 
tion of a faculty and such other action as may be necessary to 
carry into effect the beneficent intentions of Congress and our 
State Legislature.”** At the same time the trustees brought 
such pressure to bear as they could to speed up the sale of the 
land by the board of commissioners in order that funds might 
be available to execute the program and, incidentally, to thwart 
the plans of the privately endowed colleges to obtain a reallot- 
ment of the land-grant funds.” 

Despite these efforts the senate on April 21, 1864, gave its 
approval to the proposed amendments to the acceptance act of 
April 1, 1863, by a vote of twenty-three to nine. Fortunately for 
the Agricultural College this action came near the end of the 
session, and a resolution to postpone “indefinitely further con- 
sideration” of the question passed the house of representatives by 
the close vote of forty-seven to forty-four.** 


The movement to force a reallocation of the income from the 


* Tbid., p. 776. 

= Legislative Record, 1864, pp. 743 ff.; 771 ff. 

“Minute Book, Board of Trustees, Penna. State College, Jan. 6, 1864. 
* Tbid., Jan. 6, July 14, and Oct. 27, 1864; June 22, 1865; and May 10, 1866. 
* Legislative Record, 1864, pp. 1044 ff. 
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land-grant fund did not end, however, with the adjournment of 
the legislature in 1864. Indeed, it was brought before practically 
every session in some form or other over a period of twenty 
years. The seriousness with which the board of trustees of the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania viewed the succession of 
attempts to deprive it of some of its income may be indicated by 
the following excerpt from its minutes on June 22, 1865: “Some 
ten or fifteen literary sectarian institutions, located in different 
parts of the State, have for the past two or three years, been 
soliciting the repeal of the Act of April 1, 1863, which makes 
provision for the sale of the land Scrip, the investment of the 
proceeds, and the payment of the interest arising thereon to the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, and asking the appropria- 
tion of portions thereof to their respective institutions under the 
pretense that they will qualify themselves for the discharge of 
the duties imposed by the Act of Congress, whereby the advantages 
confidently expected from the endowment have been delayed and 
frustrated.”?" 

Not until February 19, 1867, after all the land scrip had been 
disposed of, did the legislature specifically designate the Agricul- 
tural College of Pennsylvania as the sole beneficiary of the federal 
land grant.”* In his annual message on January 7, 1868, Governor 
John White Geary reviewed at length the incidents leading up to 
the passage of this legislation, an event “which has thereby” made 
the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania “subject to the super- 
vision and guardianship of the State.” “The college,” he de- 
clared, “has been thoroughly re-organized in order to make it 
fully respond to the objects and requirements of the act of Con- 
gress and to the educational interests of the industrial classes, 
and to meet these ends it now gives courses of instruction in 
general science, agriculture, mechanical and civil engineering, 
metallurgy and mining, ancient and modern languages, and military 
tactics, employing a faculty comprising six professors and two 
instructors in the college department and three instructors in the 
grammar school. This important educational enterprise in the 
interest of agriculture and the mechanic arts deserves favorable 
consideration.”*° 


” Minute Book, Board of Trustees, Penna. State College, June 22, 1865. 
* Laws of Pennsylvania: Session of 1867, Act No. 9, pp. 30-31. 
™ Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, vol. viii, pp. 855-56. 
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Although the disposal of the land-grant funds and the indirect 
recognition of the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania as a state 
institution, entitled as such to the support of the state, appeared 
to have been settled finally, opposition to this program was des- 
tined to continue for many years. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR THE SALE OF LAND Scrip, 1864-1866 


Coincident with the long controversy over the selection of one 
or more educational institutions in the state to receive the land- 
grant funds was the formulation of plans for the sale of the land 
scrip and the investment of the moneys thus obtained. Because 
of the promptness of the legislature in accepting the Morrill act 
on April 1, 1863, Pennsylvania was unable to use the experience 
of other states as a guide. 

As already explained, the law provided for the distribution of 
the land in two ways. Those states with public lands within their 
borders were allowed to locate and take up the actual acreage. 
If the state had no lands within its borders subject to entry, as 
was the case in Pennsylvania as well as in the others of the original 
thirteen states, it received scrip. The land represented by this 
scrip could not be located by the state receiving it, but the indi- 
vidual purchaser of the scrip might locate the lands in any state 
or territory which had public land subject to entry at the minimum 
price of $1.25 an acre. In the management of their allotments 
the different states showed great diversity. Some sacrificed their 
holdings (either scrip or actual land) at very small prices, partly 
because of the need for immediate funds with which to establish 
educational institutions within the time limit of five years set by 
the Morrill act and partly, in a few instances, because of care- 
lessness and downright neglect of public responsibility. Others 
fortunate enough to have public lands within their borders ulti- 
mately obtained fair prices for them. 

Since under the census of 1860 Pennsylvania had twenty-four 
representatives and two senators in Congress, she was entitled to 
receive from the federal government land scrip representing 
30,000 acres for each of them, or a total of 780,000 acres. As 
soon as this land scrip was delivered in the summer of 1864, 
the state was free to proceed with the sale of the land. The 
legislature, as already mentioned, had by the act of April 1, 1863, 
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conferred this task on a board of commissioners, composed of 
the governor, Andrew Gregg Curtin; the auditor-general, J. F. 
Hartranft; and the surveyor-general, J. M. Campbell. 

This board held its first meeting on July 14, 1864, and named 
Lewis U. Stout secretary. For its guidance it adopted the follow- 
ing rules and regulations: 


1 That it is expedient immediately to dispose of the 
land scrip donated by Congress, that the proceeds 
thereof may be funded for the purpose provided by 
law. 

2 That the Surveyor-General is hereby directed to ap- 
point an agent whose duty it shall be to make such 
arrangements for the sale of the scrip as may be 
deemed adequate for the attainment of the object, 
reporting his action for the approval of the board. 

3 When the action of the agent shall have been ap- 
proved by the board, and the scrip or any part thereof 
shall have been sold, and the price paid to the State 
thereof, the Surveyor-General is directed to issue 
and deliver from time to time the said scrip to the 
purchaser or purchasers. 

4 When such payments shall have been made, the same 
shall be invested as they accrue in the stocks of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

5 The interest which shall arise from such investments 
shall be paid over to the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania, in pursuance of the third section of 
the act of Assembly. 


Professor William H. Allen, president of the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania, was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for the sale of the land scrip.*° 

From the outset the board of commissioners was faced with 
a number of serious difficulties over which it had little or no 
control. Not only was the country in the midst of the Civil War, 
which absorbed the time and the money of the people everywhere, 
but the legislature had neglected to provide funds to meet the ex- 
penses required to advertise and sell the scrip most advantageously, 
and the Morrill act specifically forbade the use of money derived 
from the jand sales for this purpose. Moreover, though the land 
available for entry under the Morrill act had not been definitely 


® Agricultural Land Minute Book, Mss., July 14, 1864. 
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located, it was generally believed that the entries would be made 
in the remote Dakotas and Nebraska, in a section which for nearly 
half a century had been designated in most geographies as “the 
great American desert.” At first adequate transportation facili- 
ties to this region were almost wholly lacking, but immediately 
after the close of the Civil War parts of it were pierced by the 
Union Pacific, central link in the first transcontinental railway. 
An even greater complication was the ease with which public 
land was obtainable. It could be purchased outright from the 
government at the minimum price of $1.25 an acre, or it could 
be acquired under the provisions of the Homestead act of 1862 
merely by the payment of some small registration fees and the 
establishment of residence. Moreover, there was at that time 
available at the minimum price of eighty-five cents an acre ap- 
proximately ten million acres of soldiers’ land warrants; soon 
afterwards the huge subsidy grants of millions of acres made 
to the transcontinental railroads began to glut the market further. 

Regardless of the obstacles which the board of commissioners 
had to face in putting 780,000 acres of land on the market under 
these unfavorable circumstances, there was little choice in the 
matter, for the Morrill act specified that the colleges which were 
to be its beneficiaries must be established within a period of five 
years. Needless to say, this feat could not be accomplished 
unless the land funds were first made available. In fact, the 
minutes of the board of trustees of the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania contain many references to the crying need for 
money with which to meet the requirements of the act.** The 
urgent necessity for a speedy disposal of the land caused the com- 
missioners to be the objects of much suspicion and even led to 
outspoken insinuations of favoritism and connivance with cer- 
tain “disreputable” land speculators. In spite of their high char- 
acter members of the board were openly charged in the legisla- 
tive session of 1864 with being about to barter away the land for 
a mere thirty cents an acre. This accusation played a conspic- 
uous part in the debates in the assembly of that year over the 
bill to repeal those sections of the act of April 1, 1863, which 
accepted the land grant and made the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania its beneficiary. It was one of the chief arguments 


= Minute Book, Board of Trustees, Pennsylvania State College, 1864-1867. 
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brought forth by the representatives of the privately endowed 
colleges in their effort to obtain part of the land-grant income. 
Some went so far as to guarantee a minimum price of eighty 
cents an acre on such lands as might be assigned to them. 

Meanwhile the commissioners, acting largely through President 
Allen, did what they could to market the land. On December 
5, 1864, the board agreed that eighty-five cents an acre “should 
be the minimum price at which any of the scrip should be sold” ; 
twelve bids, all made by individuals living in the vicinity of State 
College, for seventy-eight quarter sections of one hundred and 
sixty acres each were accepted at that price.** Offers were few, 
and on May 5, 1865, the minimum price was reduced from eighty- 
five to seventy-five cents an acre. On June 22, 1865, nineteen 
quarter sections were sold to nine individuals at prices ranging 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar and one and one-half cents 
an acre. The largest single purchaser was Forney and Brothers 
of Harrisburg, who paid eighty cents an acre for six quarter 
sections.** 

Because large land speculators, operating for the most part in 
the Middle West, seemed unwilling to bid much above fifty cents 
an acre, the board decided to appeal to small purchasers, and ac- 
cordingly on May 5, 1865, it authorized the surveyor-general “to 
advertise the sale of the lands donated, at the expense and under 
such arrangements as he deems proper with the Agricultural 
College. The advertisements to be put in two papers in Harris- 
burg, at least two in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and in every 
county and city where there is a college or university.”** Evidently 
the college was expected to finance this undertaking, inasmuch 


® Samuel Lynn Bellefonte, Pa. 1 quarter section 
James Gordon Zion, Pa. 8 - = ¥ 
Edmund Blanchard Bellefonte, Pa. 8 % "= 
R. H. Duncan Spring Mills, Pa. 8 ? be 
James McMannus Bellefonte, Pa. 2 . 5 
E. W. Hale Bellefonte, Pa. 8 . _ 
E. C. Humes Bellefonte, Pa. 8 3 5 
William Allison Potter’s Mills, Pa. 8 - . 
H. N. McAllister and 
James Beaver Bellefonte, Pa. 16 2 9 
W. P. Wilson Bellefonte, Pa. 1 " " 
Jacob S. Ahl Boalsburg, Pa. 1 es 5 
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John Irwin, Jr. Howard, Pa. ‘ 
* Agricultural Land Minute Book, Minutes for May 5, and June 22, 1865. 
* Tbid., Minutes for May 5, 1865. 
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as the legislature had provided no funds for this purpose and 
the Morrill act forbade the use of money obtained from the sale 
of the lands for administrative purposes. Unfortunately the college 
could not raise the money, and the advertising program was conse- 
quently delayed. 

Regardless of the fact that the minimum price had been reduced 
to seventy-five cents an acre, the disposal of the land scrip con- 
tinued to proceed in a most unsatisfactory manner. Indeed, up 
to February 8, 1866, only one hundred and forty quarter sec- 
tions had been sold for the aggregate sum of $18,258. Thus 
it was increasingly evident that if the land scrip was to be dis- 
posed of within a reasonable time, the price might have to be 
reduced still further.*° In addition, the labor and expense in- 
curred in the sale of the land in small tracts were becoming more 
and more of a problem every day. 


SALE oF LAND Scrip UNDER THE Act oF ApRit 11, 1866 


The situation was helped considerably when the legislature 
on April 11, 1866, voted funds to meet expenses connected with 
the sale of the land scrip, even though it was stipulated that not 
more than one-third of the original grant might be sold without 
further authorization. The commissioners adopted an aggressive 
program. Early in May, President Allen was delegated to visit 
Philadelphia and New York in the hope of interesting large land 
firms or wealthy financiers in the purchase of the entire tract of 
approximately 233,000 acres, the maximum then available for 
sale under the new law, 27,000 acres having been sold previously. 
In a lengthy report on his negotiations President Allen informed 
the board on May 23 that the only responsible proposition “worthy 
of being entertained, was an informal one from Jay Cooke, of 
Philadelphia.” In spite of the fact that Cooke was apparently 
willing to buy the land only at a very low figure, the board author- 
ized the surveyor-general to write him for a formal proposition 
for the entire amount.*® But satisfactory arrangements could 


*® Minutes of the Board of Trustees, Feb. 8, 1866. In December, 1865, 
the board of commissioners of Pennsylvania endeavored to persuade other 
states to join with Pennsylvania in fixing a uniform price for the sale of 
the lands granted by the Morrill act. 

* Agricultural Land Minute Book, May 23, 1866. 
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not be made with the Philadelphia banker, and on July 11, 1866, 
the board authorized the printing of fifteen hundred copies of a 
circular “inviting proposals for the purchase of land scrip and 
that the same be printed as an advertisement, until the 15th of 
August, 1866,” in a representative group of newspapers in each 
of the counties and cities of the state.** The advertisement 
significantly contained no mention of a minimum price limit; 
conditions under which the land might be acquired, however, 
were described as follows: 


PROPOSALS 
PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL LAND Scrip SALE 


The United States Government having granted to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Land Scrip, represent- 
ing 780,000 acres of Public Land, for the endowment of 
Agricultural Colleges in this State, the Board of Com- 
missioners now offer this Land Scrip to the public. 

Proposals for the purchase of this Land Scrip, ad- 
dressed to The Board of Commissioners of Agricultural 
Land Scrip, will be received at the Surveyor-General’s 
office, at Harrisburg, until Wednesday, August 15, 1866. 

This land may be located in any State or Territory, 
by the holder of the Scrip, upon any of the unappropriat- 
ed lands (except mineral lands) of the United States, 
which may be subject to sale or private entry. Each 
piece of scrip represents a quarter section of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres. Bids must be made as per acre, and 
no bids will be received for less than one quarter section. 

The Scrip will be issued immediately on the payment 
of the money to the Surveyor-General, one-third of which 
must be paid within ten days, and the remaining two- 
thirds within thirty days after notification of the accept- 
ance of the bid or bids by the Board of Commissioners. 

J. M. CampBELL, 
Surveyor-General 
For the Board of Commissioners.** 
Harrisburg, July 16, 1866 


The response was encouraging. Forty-eight bids, ranging in 
price from twenty-five cents to one dollar an acre and in amount 
of land from one quarter section to 1,159 acres, were received 


* Tbid., July 11, 1866. 
® The Harrisburg Telegraph, August 3, 1866. 
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by August 16. With but few exceptions the bidders for small 
tracts were Pennsylvanians. The larger bidders, offering from 
fifty to seventy-five cents an acre, were big land-speculating com- 
panies located for the most part in the upper Mississippi valley. 
Among them were David Preston and Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan ; H. Thompson and George Nelson, of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; G. F. Lewis and Alvan Wilkins, of Detroit, Michigan; 
James H. Gower, of Iowa City, Iowa; C. and G. Woodman, of 
New York; and Drexel and Company, of Philadelphia.*® A num- 
ber of awards were immediately made to buyers who complied 
with the requirements of the board and who met the minimum 
price of fifty-five cents which had been tentatively set. Other 
bids came in from time to time, with the result that by February 
27, 1867, the entire 260,000 acres, comprising one-third of the 
total amount available for sale under the act of the assembly 
of April 11, 1866, had been disposed of at an average price of 
slightly more than fifty-eight cents an acre.“° The funds obtained 
from these sales were invested in state securities as they were 
received, and the proceeds were appropriated for the use of the 
college. 


SALE oF LAaNp Scrip UNDER THE Act oF FEBRUARY 19, 1867 


Despite the success of these sales there was a growing anxiety, 
as indicated by the minutes of the Board of Trustees of the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, over the progress of the dis- 
position of the land scrip. The institution was suffering serious 
financial difficulties, due in part to the reorganization of the 
educational program in conformance to the requirements of the 
Morrill act. As early as September 6, 1866, it was urging the 
board of commissioners to petition the legislature for permission 
to sell the entire assignment of land scrip, for the reasons ex- 
pressed in part in the following resolution: “Resolved, That in 
view of the large amount of Land Scrip voted to the Southern 
States by the late Act of Congress for educational purposes, 
much of which has already been thrown upon the market for 
sale, and all of which it may be reasonably supposed will be 
offered for sale during the coming fall and winter, and as we 


*® Agricultural Land Minute Book, August 16, 1866. 
“ Tbid., February 27, 1867. 
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have information that already there has been a heavy deprecia- 
tion and suggestions of a further glut in the market, that we 
therefore respectfully urge upon the Commissioners the immediate 
sale of the residue of the Scrip granted to Pennsylvania, on the 
best terms they can procure for the same.’** The following De- 
cember the trustees appointed a committee of three members to 
prepare a memorial for presentation to the legislature “exhibiting 
the financial condition of the College, and asking that the income 
arising from the sale of the Land Scrip be absolutely appro- 
priated for the use of the College, or that the State shall take 
the College and its property into its own hands, and make pro- 
vision for the payment of its debts... .’”’* 

In response to this petition the legislature on February 19, 
1867, appropriated the income of the “entire residue of the pro- 
ceeds” of the sale of land scrip to the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania. This action, according to Governor Geary in his 
annual message to the legislature the next January, caused the 
college to become “subject to the supervision and guardianship 
of the State.” At the same time the legislature authorized the 
use of ten per cent of the proceeds from the sale of the land scrip 
for the establishment of three experimental farms—one near 
State College, one in the eastern part of the state, and another 
in the western. The most significant matter to the board of 
trustees, however, was the empowering of the board of com- 
missioners to sell the remaining two-thirds of the land scrip.** 

The board of commissioners, now possessing legislative per- 
mission, prepared at once to complete the sale of the remaining 
520,000 acres of land scrip at the earliest possible date. At a 
meeting held in the executive chamber at Harrisburg on February 
27, 1867, it drew up an advertisement “calling for proposals up 
to the 10th day of April, 1867, for the purchase” of the land 
scrip and authorized its insertion in at least one newspaper in each 
county of the state as well as its publication in the form of a 
circular, of which four thousand copies were to be printed.“ The 
advertisement, which appeared in the newspapers early in March, 


“ Agricultural Land Minute Book, September 6, 1866. 
“Minute Book, Board of Trustees, Pennsylvania State College, Dec. 20, 


“ Laws of Pennsylvania, Session of 1867, pp. 30-31. 
“ Agricultural Land Minute Book, February 27, 1867. 
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was not essentially different from that issued the previous year; 
but the statement, “On all bids of less than 40,000 acres, one- 
third of the purchase money must be paid within ten days, and 
the remaining two-thirds within thirty days after notification of 
acceptance of the bid or bids by the Board of Commissioners,” 
indicated that the board intended to dispose of the remainder of 
the land in large tracts if satisfactory terms could be arranged 
with the land brokers.*® 

The bids were opened at a meeting held in the surveyor-general’s 
office in Harrisburg on April 10, 1867. They numbered 275 and 
ranged in amounts from the minimum of one quarter section to 
the entire lot of 520,000 acres. There was similar variance in 
price. One hundred and seventy-six of the bidders offered less 
than fifty-five cents an acre, with the lowest figure only ten cents. 
The remaining ninety-nine ranged from fifty-five cents to one 
dollar an acre, with the majority of them near the minimum 
price of fifty-five cents tentatively set by the board.*® 


- PROPOSALS 
PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL LAND SCRIP FOR SALE 


The Board of Commissioners now offer for sale 520,000 acres of Agri- 
cultural College Land Scrip, being the balance of the Scrip granted to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the endowment of Agricultural 
Colleges of the State. 

Proposals for the purchase of this Land Scrip, addressed to “The Board 
of Commissioners of the Agricultural Land Scrip,” will be received at the 
Surveyor-General’s office, at Harrisburg, until 12 o’clock, M., on Wednesday, 
April 10, 1867. This land may be located in any State or Territory, by the 
holders of the Scrip, upon any unappropriated lands (except mineral lands) 
of the United States, which may be subject to sale or private entry. Each 
piece represents a quarter section of one hundred and sixty acres, is issued 
in blank, and will be transferable without endorsement or formal assign- 
ment. The blank need not be filed until the Scrip is presented for location 
and entry, when the party holding it can fill the blank and enter the land in 
his own name. Bids must be made as per acre, and no bid will be received 
for less than one quarter section. 

The Scrip will be issued immediately on the payment of the money to the 
Surveyor-General. On all bids of less than 40,000 acres, one-third of the 
purchase money must be paid within ten days, and the remaining two-thirds 
within thirty days after notification of the acceptance of the bid or bids by 
the Board of Commissioners. 

Jacob M. Campbell 


Surveyor-General 
Harrisburg, Feb. 27, 1867 For the Board of Commissioners. 
(From the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, March 4, 1867) 

“A number of the bids were conditional. For instance, that of David 
Preston of Detroit was for 520,000 acres at $.5334; 320,000 acres at .54%4; 
160,000 acres at .543¢; 80,000 acres at .5434; and 64,000 acres at .54%. 
Among the bids of less than fifty-five cents an acre, all of which were 
rejected, occur the names of Archer and Davil of Baltimore, Edward 
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An analysis of the bids accepted shows that there were seventy- 
six for tracts of from 160 to 1000 acres, twelve between 1000 
and 5000 acres, and eleven for more than 5000 acres. Most of 
the bidders in the first two groups were Pennsylvanians. With 
the exception of P. Wise of Harrisburg, who was awarded 
300,000 acres at the minimum price of fifty-five cents an acre 
(later forfeited and resold to G. F. Lewis), the purchasers of large 
tracts, as before, were land brokers or land speculators from west 
of the Alleghenies. The best known of these was G. F. Lewis 
of Detroit, who represented a group of land jobbers located for 
the most part in Ohio and Michigan. He and his associates re- 
ceived more than half of the entire 780,000 acres.*7 His name 
appears prominently also in the records of many other states in 
connection with the disposal of the land scrip under the 
Morrill act. 

On September 17, 1867, the board of commissioners, having 
completed the sale of the land scrip, made its final report to the 
legislature and approved the payment of $2,531.28 for various 


Wheelan of Philadelphia, H. Thompson of St. Paul, William Colder of 
Harrisburg, R. B. Kellogg of Oshkosh (Wisconsin), G. F. Lewis of 
Detroit (one bid for 520,000 acres at $.54 53/100 an acre), B. F. Clarke 
of New York, J. Comstock of Baltimore, and W. S. Sheppard of Granville 
(Pennsylvania). 

“ Agricultural Land Minute Book. A summary of all sales with the 
names of the purchasers is given at the end of this minute book. On the 
list of 183 individual sales given in the Agricultural Land Minute Book for 
the entire 780,000 acres are the following purchasers of large tracts: 


Aug. 16, 1866 200 Quarter Sections G. F. Lewis at = per acre 
Sept. 5, 1866 80 

Sept. 7, 1866 100 “ “ “ Fe “ “ 
Sept. 11, 1866 100 - - ” Ly ibe 
Sept. 21, 1866 479 Ys a Ee linn 
April 12, 1867 200 be “ David Preston a 
Aug. 24, 1866 100 “ “ “ 4 55% “ “ 
April 12, 1867 236 - = G. F. Lewis | Sil 
April 20, 1867 100 = be David Preston 5%"° * 
April 23, 1867 16 . “ Alexander Bell ilies 
May 16, 1867 125 a . John Crothers i 
June 20, 1867 200 ss * G. F. Lewis ates 
June 28, 1867 300 . Ps = Til 
July 12, 1867 345 ~ = 2 lla ial 
July 20, 1867 130 se 93 - — - 2 
Aug. 9, 1867 245 i *% : — 
Aug 28, 1867 100 “ “ “ 55 “ “ 
Aug. 29, 1867 300 “ “ “ 55 “ “ 
Sept. 13, 1867 100 i: “ . a 
June 28, 1867 87 = . Alexander Kennedy 55 “ “ 


June 21. 1867 10 e - “ “ 5 « « 
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items of expense in connection with the sale. These bills were 
met out of the general appropriation of the legislature, of course, 
and not deducted from the proceeds of the land scrip. The total 
receipts from the land sales were $439,186.80, or an average of 
56.3 cents an acre. Of this sum $43,886.50 was diverted from 
the “perpetual endowment fund,” as permitted by legislative en- 
actment in 1867, for the purchase of three “Model and Experi- 
mental Farms,’’** and the remainder was invested in bonds and 
securities as provided by law.*® 


Tue REFUNDING OF THE LAND-GRANT ENDOWMENT Funp, 1872 


More or less dissatisfaction was voiced over the smallness of 
the amount obtained for the land scrip and over the fact that the 
college was deprived of income from the total fund for a period 
of two or three years. The surveyor-general expressed the discon- 
tent in his annual report to the legislature in 1871, in which he 
openly charged that body with responsibility for the situation 
and asked that out of fairness to the federal government, which 
had donated the land, and the Agricultural College of Pennsyl- 
vania, which had been made the beneficiary of the fund, the state 
authorize the sale of the land-scrip securities and the issuance of 


“This sum was expended as follows: for a farm in Centre county $8,000; 
for a farm in Chester county $17,500; and for a farm in Indiana county 
$18,136.50. 

” Surveyor-General’s Office 
Harrisburg, Penna. Aug. 28, 1867 
Board of Com’ for Sale of Ag. Col. Scrip 


Statement 
Cash received for 716,000 acres of Scrip $403,986.80 
Invested 

US. 5 - 20 Bonds (Jan. & July) 126,000.00 
Penna. War Loan 20,000.00 
Penna. Loan of 1867 235,500.00 
Total amount of Bonds $381,500.00 
Premiums on 5/20 Bonds $ 6,625.00 
Premium on War Loan 110.30 
Premium on Loan of 1867 7,065.00 
$395,300.30 
Cash on hand 8,686.50 
64,000 acres of Scrip at 55c not lifted 35,200.00 
Bal. to be accounted for on closing acct 43,886.50 

Campbell 

Sur. Gen’l 
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new bonds to the amount of $500,000. In support of this recom- 
mendation he said: “It is a well-known fact, however, that the 
State did not enact any efficient legislation looking to the sale of 
the land scrip, until four years after the passage of the act of 
Congress donating the same, and not until many of the other 
States had disposed of a large portion of their scrip, thereby, in a 
great measure, supplying the demand and stocking the market 
with it, so that the price had fallen off about fifty per cent, 
with a further downward tendency, before the necessary legislation 
was had, and which then only provided for the sale of one-third 
of the scrip held by the State. . . . Thus it may be fairly inferred, 
that for the want of prompt action by the Legislature, the fund is 
not as large as it should have been, and the college endowed by 
it has not derived the aid it should have received from the interest 
on the funds for four or five years.” 

Finally, on April 3, 1872, after considerable debate, the legis- 
lature authorized the surveyor-general to sell the land-scrip bonds 
and to issue a single bond of the state for $500,000 at six per 
cent payable in fifty years after date for the benefit of the Agri- 
cultural College of Pennsylvania.®° 

In pursuance of this authorization the securities held by the 
commissioners were sold—the proceeds, including the premium 
of $14,960.20, amounting to $410,290.50—and a single six-per- 
cent bond of $500,000 payable fifty years after date was issued 
for the benefit of the college. The state was thus obliged to add 
$89,709.50 to the endowment fund out of its general revenues to 
make up the required amount. 

At the expiration of the fifty-year period the bond was re- 
deemed and a new issue for the same amount sold. The state 
obligated itself to guarantee not only the principal but also the 
five-per-cent rate of interest specified in the Morrill act. This 
money was designated the “Agricultural Land Scrip Fund.” 


Tue STATE CoLLEGE EXPERIMENT-FARM FUND 


That portion of the proceeds from the sale of the land scrip— 
$43,886.50—which was expended for the purchase of three experi- 
%® Address to the People of Pennsylvania, 1880. By a Committee ap- 


pointed by the Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania State College. 
Pamphlet (1880). 
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mental farms was an integral part of the land-grant fund. Because 
of the cost of maintenance and the inability of those in charge of 
them to get quick results from their programs of experimenta- 
tion, these farms were for many years a subject of constant 
criticism in agricultural centers throughout the state and in the 
legislature as well. At last, on May 13, 1887, after legislative 
committees had made a series of investigations of the Pennsylvania 
State College,®* the legislature ordered that “the farms commonly 
known as the eastern and western experimental farms be sold.”’*? 
The proceeds were to be paid into the state treasury, to be held 
there as a special fund “to be invested in the bonds of the State, 
or otherwise, the interest on which, at six percentum per annum, 
shall be paid by the State Treasurer, . . . to the Trustees of the 
State College, (to be used by them for the sole and exclusive 
purpose of maintaining a mechanical workshop and chemical 
laboratories, and of conducting educational and scientific experi- 
ments on the experimental farm located at the State College 
and laboratory tests and investigations connected therewith). . . .”"* 
In compliance with this authorization in 1888 the so-called eastern 
experimental farm was sold for $10,000 and the western for 
$7,000. Since the original cost of these farms was $35,886.50, 
not to mention sums considerably in excess of this amount which 
had been spent on them out of state revenues,®* this sale price 
of $17,000 represented an appreciable loss.*® 


CONCLUSION 


Much has been said and written about the management of the 
sale of the land scrip donated to Pennsylvania under the Morrill 
act, and open charges of mismanagement and even of graft have 


"In 1874 the name of the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania was 
changed to the Pennsylvania State College. 

See Governor Patterson’s veto message of “An Act Providing for the 
Establishment of a Scientific Agricultural Experiment Station.” Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, fourth series, vol. v, p. 179-182. 

™® Act of May 13, 1887, P. L. 115 Sec. I: 24 Purd. State Sec. 2547. 

“In 1881 a special committee of the legislature placed these expenditures 
on the eastern farm from 1869 to 1881 at $18,800 and those on the western 
farm at $16,050. Other expenses were incurred for which state funds 
were used between 1881 and 1888, when the farms were finally sold. 

= An act of the legislature of April 9, 1929, decreed that “all moneys 
derived from the sale of the eastern and western experimental farms of 
State College, which were originally purchased from Federal Moneys .. . 
shall be credited to the ‘State College Experimental Farm Fund.’ ” 
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been hurled at the board of commissioners. The fact that all but 
six or seven states received larger prices per acre for their land 
than did Pennsylvania was responsible for the general feeling 
that the commissioners must have been guilty at least of very 
poor judgment in the transactions. Obviously the college was not 
involved, since neither its trustees nor any of its officers had any 
voice in the matter, except that President Allen for a time acted as 
a sort of sales agent for the board of commissioners. To be sure, 
the trustees were on several occasions led by the urgent need for 
funds to ask for a speedy disposal of the land. As has been said, 
however, they were justified in this policy both by the fact that 
the land market was glutted and was destined to become more so 
as additional allotments of land scrip were offered for sale and 
by the even more significant fact that the Morrill act required 
the establishment of its educational program within the brief 
period of five years. As far as the board of commissioners was 
concerned, there is no evidence to show that it was derelict in any 
way in the performance of its duties, and there appear to be abso- 
lutely no grounds for any charges of graft, either direct or in- 
direct. Such mismanagement as occurred must be blamed on 
the legislature, since it allowed the board of commissioners to 
offer for sale only one-third of the grant before 1866 and thus 
prevented the remainder from being sold before the price had 
declined considerably. 

In those instances in which states were permitted to locate gov- 
ernment land within their own borders rather than to accept scrip 
in distant states or territories greater freedom was allowed in 
determining the conditions under which the land might be sold 
and in fixing advantageous times for sale.** Consequently the 
prices they obtained were for the most part well above those 


% The states that received less than sixty cents an acre for their land 
were New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Maine, 
Maryland, and Massachusetts in the East, and Indiana and Kentucky in 
the trans-Allegheny West. Among the states that received prices ranging 
from three to seven dollars an acre were New York, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Kansas, Idaho, Colorado, California, and Arizona. New York 
sold its scrip to Ezra Cornell, who used it to enter lands in the West and 
then turned them back to Cornell University. Though this procedure 
was a violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the law, it gave Cornell 
University an opportunity to decide both the time and the conditions under 
which her lands should be placed on the market. As a result, she received 
approximately five dollars an acre for her land, nearly ten times the price 
received by Pennsylvania. 
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received by Pennsylvania and the other states that had been 
granted land scrip.** Moreover, the states that attempted to sell 
their land or scrip within the five-year period specified by the 
Morrill act for the establishment of land-grant educational insti- 
tutions generally received relatively low prices because in the 
years 1863-1868 the demand for farms was small and the market 
was saturated with relatively cheap land. Fortunately for them- 
selves many of the western and southern states either obtained 
their lands at later dates or received extensions of time. 

Possibly better prices could have been obtained for Pennsyl- 
vania’s land scrip had the board of commissioners received sufficient 
funds in the beginning with which to carry on a vigorous adver- 
tising campaign. No doubt, however, the legislators thought it 
reasonable to expect the market to improve at the close of the 
war. Unfortunately this did not prove to be the case for a much 
longer period of time than they had anticipated. Land appears 
to have commanded higher prices between 1864 and 1866 than 
during the years immediately following. In any event, the scrip 
sold prior to late summer of 1866 brought a better price than 
that sold subsequently. In fact, as time went on, the commis- 
sioners were forced to lower the minimum price successively from 
eighty-five to fifty-five cents an acre. 

Furthermore, the board of trustees of the college desired that 
Pennsylvania’s land scrip be sold at the earliest possible date. 
Indeed, the institution had such great financial needs that at times 
its very existence seemed to depend on the prompt conversion of 
the scrip into cash. In its minutes are found many items con- 
cerning the appointment of special committees and the adoption 
of resolutions or petitions urging the board of commissioners or 
the legislature to immediate action. On one occasion in 1866 the 
trustees urged the board of commissioners to sell the scrip im- 
mediately at the market price regardless of what it happened to be. 

Thus the present endowment of the Pennsylvania State College, 
derived from the sale of the land donated to the state under the 
Morrill act of 1862 and the several refinancing undertakings, 
amounts to $517,000 ($500,000 in the fund established in 1872 


® Twenty-eight of the states were allocated 8,160,000 acres of scrip, and 
the remaining twenty were assigned 2,890,000 acres of land within their 
respective boundaries. In 1914, 1,209,837 of the total of 11,050,000 acres 
remained unsold, although some of this was under lease. 
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and $17,000 in the State College experiment-farm fund obtained 
from the sale of the eastern and western experimental farms). 
Figured on this basis rather than on that of the original sale 
price of a little more than fifty-six cents an acre, the endowment 
fund represents an average price of approximately sixty-six cents 
an acre on the entire lot of 780,000 acres."” 


™ The income derived from the land-grant fund of $517,000 is considerably 
more than Dr. E. Pugh, the first president of the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania, estimated that it would be. In 1864 he expressed the belief 
that it would be between ten and fifteen thousand dollars a year. In con- 
formity with this anticipated budget Dr. Pugh prepared a tentative cur- 
riculum for the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 

In 1914 the total capital of the land-grant fund for all the states and 
territories was $13,621,712.07 and the annual income $964,579. For the 
year 1939-40 this income had increased to $1,124,737. 








ACADIAN EXILES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Witton Paut LEDET 
University of Chicago 


HE maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 

Prince Edward Island comprise roughly what was once 
known as Acadia.t' In 1755 this land was the scene of great 
depredations, which came to a climax in the deportation to Penn- 
sylvania and other British colonies along the coast, of the French 
people who had for many years lived and toiled on their much- 
loved plots. 

The reasons for this large-scale expulsion are found in the 
struggle between France and England for empire in the New 
World. The Acadians were a great asset to the French; on the 
other hand, they were a great threat to the British, who were as 
desirous as their foes of retaining what they held on the con- 
tinent and attempting to gain more. In the bitter struggle be- 
tween traditional enemies national prejudices were deliberately 
intensified. The military, political, and ecclesiastical emissaries 
of France continually harangued the peaceful Acadians to rise 
against the handful of English army officers who tried to give 
them civil government.? 

Chastised by the French and the Indians on the one hand and 
by the British on the other, the unhappy Acadians were occasion- 
ally forced to take part in the contest. It was natural that those 
who did should side with the French, their kin in speech and 
religion. After the Treaty of Utrecht they were given the choice 
of either taking an unqualified oath of allegiance to the English 
Crown or leaving the country. While they constantly refused 
to swear fidelity to Britain, these humble peasants were reluctant 
to abandon the lands improved by their forefathers. They there- 


1Small parts of the province of Quebec and of the state of Maine were 
included also. é 

* Abbe Jean Louis Le Loutre has been blamed by most writers on the 
subject for agitating the Acadians against the British. Rogers and a few 
others believe that he has been made the “target of unmitigated abuse.” 
Norman McL. Rogers, “The Abbe Le Loutre,” The Canadian Historical 
Review, vol. xi (June, 1930), p. 105. 
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fore hesitated before taking their departure. Perhaps, as has 
been contended, it was the unanimous intention of the Acadians 
to leave the country after the treaty and they gave all required 
notice of their intention to do so, only to find that they were 
finally refused permission. Whether this is true or not, the 
Acadians whose loyalty to England was not complete remained in 
the region which England held and France coveted. 

Was the attitude of the Acadians toward the British government 
so reprehensible that their forcible expatriation was justifiable 
in time of war? Or was the exile an act of unwarrantable and 
inexcusable cruelty? Nearly two centuries after the event the 
question is still controversial. 

Approximately six thousand Acadians were seized by force 
and deception and deported from their native land in vessels 
hired for the purpose.* These unfortunate people were dis- 
tributed among the English colonies from Massachusetts to 
Georgia in groups ranging from a few hundred to over a thousand. 
Pennsylvania received more than 450 as its quota. 

The sloops Hannah (Richard Adams, master), Three Friends 
(James Carlisle, master), and Swan (Jonathan Loviett, master) 
arrived in the Delaware on November 18 and 20, 1755, carrying 
to Pennsylvania from Nova Scotia 137, 156, and 161 Acadians 
respectively.* The time for their arrival could hardly have been 
less propitious. It was a period of unreasonable excitement, a 
“time when an Indian and a Frenchman were looked on with 
equal horror.”® General Braddock had been defeated in July, 


*The bibliography on the subject is voluminous. For a short unbiased 
account see Arthur G. Doughty, The Acadian Exiles, vol. ix of Chronicles 
of — ed. by George M. Wrong and H. H. Langton (32 vols.; Toronto, 
192. 

“The Pennsylvania Gazette, November 20, 1755. Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records. Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vi 
(Harrisburg, 1851), pp. 711-713, 740, 751. Thomas B. Akins (ed.), Selections 
from the Public Documents of the Province of Nova Scotia, vol. i (Halifax, 
N. S., 1869), pp. 287-288. Journal of Colonel John Winslow, Part II, Report 
and Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society for the Years 1882- 
1883, vol. iii (Halifax, N. S., 1883), p. 178. The Three Friends carried 18 
Acadians more than its complement of 2 per ton burden. A fourth vessel 
bound for Philadelphia with exiles was mentioned in several records, but 
may have been lost at sea. See Abbé Henry Raymond Casgrain, Un 
Pélerinage au pays d’Evangéline (Quebec, 1887), p. 156n. 

5 William B. Reed, “The Acadian Exiles, or French Neutrals, in Penn- 
sylvania,” Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. vi (1858), 
p. 288. Philip H. Smith, Acadia, A Lost Chapter in American History 
(Pawling, N. Y., 1884), p. 230, quoted a gentleman of Philadelphia as 
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1755, by the French and their Indian allies. The thought that 
these newcomers might escape and join the ranks of their country- 
men in the wilderness caused apprehension. The people of the 
province, furthermore, feared that these self-styled neutrals would 
join the Irish and German Catholics and foment trouble.® 


The governor of Pennsylvania, Robert Hunter Morris, acting 
on the advice of the council, placed guards on each vessel to 
prevent any disturbance on board and to take care that no pas- 
senger would be landed.*?. The ships were kept at a safe distance 
below the town of Philadelphia. Fresh provisions and other 
necessities were provided them until the assembly could meet and 
agree on methods for their disposal. 


On November 24, 1755, Governor Morris read a message be- 
fore the members of the council in which he informed them of 
the doctor’s report that it was dangerous to suffer the Acadians 
to remain any longer in such a crowded state as existed on the 
vessels. The assembly, in accordance with the governor’s rec- 
ommendation, on the same day gave permission to land as many 
of the French neutrals on Province Island as could be conveniently 
accommodated in the houses located there.* Provision for their 
sustenance was made. The captains of the three sloops landed 
their human cargoes and were discharged.’° 


On November 25 Anthony Benezet, a Philadelphia Friend, 
was allowed reimbursement for aid extended the Acadians while 
on the vessels.‘ The exiles had been on board ship since Sep- 
tember, living on a diet of pork and flour. They were at 


having written about that time: “May God be pleased to give us success 
against all our copper- -colored cannibals and French savages, equally cruel 
and perfidious in their nature.” 

* Pennsylvania Archives. Selected and Arranged from Original Docu- 
menis in the Office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, first series, 
vol. ii (Philadelphia, 1852), p. 506. 

7 Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, pp. 713, 730. 
Pennsylvania gang ——s of the Governors, fourth series, vol. ii 
(Harrisburg, 1900), p. 

® Minutes of the eae Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, pp. 729-730. 

® Pennsylvania Archives. Votes and Proceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of ~ — of Pennsylvania, eighth series, vol. v (Philadel- 
phia, 1931), p. 4 

8 Minutes of + Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, p. 751. 

™ Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. v, pp. 4160 4161. Benezet 
was a descendant of a French family banished at the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. At an early age he became a Friend. He was 
widely known for his philanthropic work. 
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that time in dire need of blankets, shirts, stockings, and other 
necessities.?? 


After a brief period of adjournment the assembly met again 
and immediately began to consider a bill for dispersing the French 
Acadians over the province. By March 5, 1756, the bill had 
passed both houses and was signed by the governor.** The act, 
which divided and assigned the Acadians to the counties of Phila- 
delphia, Bucks, Chester, and Lancaster, was to continue in force 
for one year only. Several French Huguenots who were friends 
of the Acadians were among the commissioners appointed to dis- 
perse them within the next twenty days. The law, which was to 
be copied and used as a model for similar legislation in several 
other colonies, provided that the overseers of the poor of the 
several townships receive them, but that not more than one family 
be assigned to any one township. The overseers were to keep 
accounts and report to the commissioners from time to time. For 
those Acadians who had been bred as tillers of the soil, farms were 
to be rented at reasonable rates and some assistance was to be 
contributed toward their settlement. Stocks and utensils were to 
be allotted each family, such supplies not to exceed the value of 
ten pounds in each instance. Those unable to earn a living were 
given support. The money required to carry out this law was to 
be taken from the fund dedicated to the king’s use by act of 
assembly. 

If the law of March, 1756, was meant to be a final disposition 
of the Acadian question, it was soon apparent that many conflict- 
ing forces worked to contrary purposes. The unfortunate people 
resented dispersion. When they were with others in the same 
predicament, they could bear their troubles with more fortitude 
than they could alone, and as a body they could expect more con- 
sideration to their prayers. In addition the various townships 
did not want to receive them, some feeling that they could not 
support their quotas.‘* The Acadians at first refused to profit 

2 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., pp. 4193, 4204, 4206. Pennsylvania Colonial Records. Minutes 
of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vii (Harrisburg, 1851), pp. 
55, 58. The act was entitled: “An Act for dispersing the Inhabitants of 
Nova-Scotia, imported into this Province, into the several Counties of 
Philadelphia, Bucks, Chester and Lancaster, and the Townships thereof, 
and making Provisions for the same.” 

“ Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. v, p. 4216. Pennsylvania 


Archives. Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives, eighth 
series, vol. vi (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 4408. 
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by the opportunities offered them to exercise their own labor and 
industry and depended on the generosity of the government and 
of private individuals for food and supplies. By July, 1756, up- 
wards of 1,661 pounds had been drawn from the public treasury 
on their behalf. The amount grew to a figure above 2,285 pounds 
by the end of 1756.1° 

During the last few months of the year 1756 several petitions 
for relief were presented to the assembly and the executive council 
by the Acadians.*® In one such plea read before the council 
on September 2, 1756, it was stated that the money appropriated 
to provide each neutral with a half pound of meat and a pound of 
bread daily had been expended.** The exiles asked to be re- 
turned to their people or, if that was denied them, furnished with 
provisions for subsistence. They admitted that they had refused 
gardens, cows, and other forms of assistance but said they had 
done so only because they considered themselves prisoners of war, 
not subject to being forced to take employment against their will. 
The governor and the council advised against treating them as 
prisoners of war and suggested that they be “more generally dis- 
persed and settled as far from the Frontiers as possible.”** The 
house followed this advice, and the Acadian petition went 
unanswered. 

William Griffitt, one of the commissioners appointed to disperse 
the French neutrals, revealed in a remonstrance read to the as- 
sembly on October 28, 1756, that the exiles were suffering 
miserably.’° Disease and death had been prevalent. Fifty had 
fallen victim to smallpox, and many of them had died. Only the 
services of a doctor and a few nurses had prevented even greater 
mortality. Those physically able and willing to work had diffi- 


* Tbid., vol. v, pp. 4358-4374. 

% Tbid., pp. 4293-4295; Ibid., vol. vi, p. 4421. Minutes of the Provincial 
Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vii, pp. 239-240. A few petitions for relief 
had been presented to the assembly before that time. See Pennsylvania 
Archives, eighth series, vol. v, pp. 4189-4193, 4216. 

* Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vii, p. 240. 

4 Tbid., p. 241. Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. v, p. 4309. 

* Tbid., vol. vi, pp. 4407-4409. In a letter to R. Peters, secretary of the 
province of Pennsylvania, on January 22, 1757, Griffitt represented the 
Acadians as being victims of smallpox, in great need, and not receiving 
the dole to which they were entitled. If the law granting them aid was 
not enforced, he wrote, many would perish “in a manner that will reflect 
Disgrace upon any Christian Government.” Pennsylvania Archives. Se- 
lected and Arranged from Original Documents in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, first series, vol. iii (Philadelphia, 1852), p. 92. 
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culty in getting employment because of existing prejudices against 
foreigners, In several cases individuals unable to work had vainly 
appealed to the overseers in the rural townships for help. Many 
had “neither Meat or Bread to eat for many Weeks together, and 
were necessitated . . . to pilfer and steal for the Support of Life.”*° 

Griffitt’s appeal and a petition to the governor in which the 
Acadians in entreating relief represented themselves as being in 
a “starving Condition” must have moved the members of the 
assembly, for on the next day they voted to continue the support 
of their charges until further provision could be made for them. 
On November 9, 1756, a committee was appointed to draft a bill 
to provide for the maintenance of the French neutrals in the 
province,”* 


By January 18, 1757, the governor approved and affixed the 
great seal to a bill providing for binding out Acadian boys and 
girls as apprentices until they attained the ages of twenty-one and 
eighteen respectively and for supporting the aged, sick, and 
maimed at the charge of the province.** The children were to be 
taught to read and write the English language. On February 8, 
less than a month later, the Acadians submitted to the assembly a 
petition praying that they be not separated from their children. 
“Be pleased to tell us, whether we are Subjects, Prisoners, Slaves 
or Freemen?” they asked.** They took the occasion also to ask 
for permission to leave the province. If the money to cover the 
cost of removing was not available, they were willing to sell the 
remains of their household goods and clothing in order to regain 
liberty. Furthermore, they were ready to give solemn assurance 
that they would never take up arms against either the colony or 
Great Britain. Be merciful, they implored, to a people “plunged 
into an Abyss of Bitterness and Sorrow.”’”* 

The members of the assembly were not moved to accede to the 
petition, which they returned to the governor and the council; 


* Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. vi, p. 4408. 

™ Tbid., pp. 4420-4421. 

® Tbid., p. 4427. 

* [bid., pp. 4491-4492. Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, 
vol. vii, p. 392. The act was entitled “An Act for binding out, and 
settling, such of the Inhabitants of Nova Scotia, imported in this Province, 
as are under Age; and for maintaining the Aged, Sick and Maimed, at the 
Charge of the Province.” 

™ Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. vi, p. 4509. 


* Ibid., p. 4511. 
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they refused to act on it, they said, because they had been in- 
formed several weeks before that the Acadians were not prisoners 
of war." On March 3, 1757, however, the law of January 18 
was ordered put “in Execution, in such manner” that those who 
could not “provide for their own Subsistence” would not “perish 
for Want.”?" 


For several years no more prayers were presented by the 
Acadians to the colonial legislature. At least, none seem to have 
been recorded. The lack of petitions may perhaps be explained 
partly by the exiles’ loss of several of their spokesmen. Lord 
Loudoun, visiting Pennsylvania in March, 1757, caused five 
Acadian leaders—Charles LeBlanc, Jean Baptiste Gallerme, Philip 
Melancon, Paul Bujauld, and Jean Landy—to be arrested as 
“suspicious and evil-minded Persons” who had “uttered menacing 
Speeches against His Majesty and His liege Subjects” and be- 
haved “in a very disorderly Manner.”*® These men were sub- 
sequently acquitted and released.” 


On February 27, 1761, a committee appointed to inquire into 
the conditions of the Acadians in Pennsylvania and to suggest 
the best methods for reducing the expenses of their upkeep re- 
ported that sickness prevailed among them and that many of their 
children had not been bound out according to law and had become 
burdens in time of sickness.*° When reprimanded for not having 
the children bound out, the Acadians stated that they had peti- 
tioned the king of England for relief and for permission to settle 
in Nova Scotia or in Old France so that their children would not 
have to be apprenticed and educated in Protestant homes. The 
committee reported also that some of them were industrious and 
had been of great help during the scarcity of laborers. It advised 
strict enforcement of the law binding out the children and con- 
tinuance of relief for a few months more. 


* Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, vol. vii, p. 410. The 
governor had previously advised against treating the Acadians as prisoners 
of war. Ibid., p. 241. Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. vi, pp. 
4514-4515. 

™ Tbid., p. 4544. 

* Minutes of the Provincial Council oj Pennsylvania, vol. vii, p. 446. 
John Campbell, Earl of Loudoun, a Peer of the Realm, was the commander 
in chief of all British forces in America at the time. 

*S. M. Sener, “The Catholic Church at Lancaster, Pa.,” Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, vol. v (1894), p. 314. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. vi, pp. 5206-5208. 
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In general the Acadians did not fare well in Pennsylvania. 
Their physical condition at the time of their landing was miser- 
able; long months aboard crowded transports had had deplor- 
able effects. Several people had been separated from their closest 
relatives and some men from their entire families.** From the 
outset, moreover, sickness prevailed among them. [Ill-clothed and 
undernourished, they were especially susceptible to disease. Small- 
pox decimated them. The overseers of the poor in the rural 
sections, reluctant in the first place to take charge of them, refused 
to approach those stricken with that contagious disease.**? Hence 
efforts to care for them went unheeded, and consequently many 
died. A petition sent to the king of England stated that 250, 
over half the number who had landed in Pennsylvania, were 
dead.** 

Government aid to the Acadians did not cease in 1762, as has 
been asserted by some writers.** The bulk of public assistance 
intended for their relief was expended by 1766, but a small sum, 
usually one hundred pounds, was appropriated annually during 
the next decade for the needy neutrals in Philadelphia. The an- 
nual grants were often supplemented by other sums whenever a 
severe winter made additional relief necessary or whenever medi- 
cine and medical attention were required. From the time of their 
arrival to the year 1776 about ten thousand pounds was paid out 
of the provincial treasury for the relief of the Acadians.** 

In Philadelphia, perhaps, the exiles received somewhat better 
treatment than elsewhere in the province. At first they were 
placed in an inadequate building which at one time had served 
as barracks for the colonial soldiers, but, through the efforts of 
Anthony Benezet and others, private and public assistance was 
secured for the erection of a number of small one-story wooden 
houses on a plot of ground along the north side of Pine Street, 


= Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, vol. ii, pp. 14-15. “Dispersion of 
the Acadians. Memorial of Those Sent to Pennsylvania, to King George 
III,” The American Catholic Historical Researches, vol. ix (1892), pp. 31-32. 
* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, vol. iii, p. 92. 
“Petition of Acadians in Philadelphia to the King of Great Britain,” 
The American Catholic Historical Researches, vol. xviii (1901), p. 40. 
“To mention a George S. Brookes, Friend Anthony Benezet (Philadel- 
Phia, 1937), p. 73. 
ap, 17), D7 Archives, eighth series, vol. v, pp. 4358-4374 ; Ibid., vol. vi, 
pp. 4868-4884, 5052-5066, 5151-5155. Jbid., vol. vii (Philadelphia, 1935), 
pp. 5916-5921, 5655- 5666. Ibid., vol. viii ‘(Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 6651, 
6709, 6784, 6983, 7012, 7022, 7134-7135, 7143, 7147, 7253, 7291, 7567. 
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extending from Fifth to Sixth Streets.*® The liberality and 
benevolence of the Society of Friends and other groups of citi- 
zens helped to alleviate their wretchedness. Several of the 
Quakers even solicited and obtained a considerable subscription 
to pay a lawyer to plead the cause of the Acadians at the council 
of the king.** The free practice of their religion afforded the 
Acadians much comfort and consolation.*® A few daughters 
were taught by Anthony Benezet, through whose efforts the chil- 
dren of some of the families were permitted to attend public 
schools.*® Modes of employment were devised to enable them 
to gain a livelihood when revenue from the public fund was de- 
creased to a minimum and aid allotted only to those incapable of 
physical labor. Some made wooden shoes and linsey cloth.*° 


There was a great deal of suffering in Philadelphia as well as 
elsewhere. Many smallpox victims were buried in what is now 
Washington Square.** Among the numerous bills presented to 
the assembly with reference to the exiles at least four were for 
medicine and medical attention, and an additional five were settle- 
ments for the interment of some of the more destitute“? Much 
of the expense was incurred for those residing in Philadelphia. 
A “Report of the Overseers of the Poor on the Condition of the 
Exiled Acadians in Philadelphia” made on November 2, 1771, 
showed that there remained in that city twenty-two families 


* Roberts Vaux, Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Benezet (Philadelphia, 
1817), pp. 86-87. John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
a p. 536. Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, vol. vi, p. 5515. Jbid., 
vol, vii, p. 

“ “Extracts From the Diplomatic Correspondence of Conrad Alexander 
Gérard, First Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, July, 1778 to 
October, 1779,” Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, vol. 
xxxi (1920), p. 228. Letter: Anthony Benezet to Conrad Alexander 
Gérard, Philadelphia, October 17, 1779. 

*“The Acadians in Pennsylvania,” ye American Catholic Historical 
Researches, new — vol. vii (1911), p. 

* The Friend, vol. xi (1838), pp. 169- Ms quoted in Brookes, op. cit., 
p. 67. William Penn Charter School Minutes, vol. i, p. 244, quoted in 
Brookes, op. cit., p. 74. 

“ Discarded pieces of cloth and even rags gathered from the streets were 
washed and made into cloth. Brookes, op. cit., p. 73. 

““Washington Square, Philadelphia, the First Burial Ground for Cath- 
olics—for Patriots of the American Revolution, and for Martyrs for the 
Faith, the Exiled Acadians,” The American Catholic Historical Researches, 
vol. xviii (1901), p 

“ Pennsylvania Hichioes, eighth series, vol. v, p. 4366. Ibid., vol. vi, pp. 
4882, 5060, 5064. Ibid., vol. vii, pp. 5659, 5666, 5918, 5921. Ibid., vol. viii, 
pp. 7022, 7135. 
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(seventy-eight individuals), of whom about half were in need 
of relief because of sickness, age, and infirmity.** The severity 
of the winter increased the precariousness of their means of gain- 
ing a livelihood. For several years prior to 1775 the overseers 
of the poor of the city of Philadelphia seldom allowed six months 
to elapse without presenting a petition to the members of the 
assembly for relief for the “considerable Number of . . . Neutrals, 
who from their Age, Sickness or Infirmities” were incapable of 
supporting themselves.** 


The records of St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia reveal in- 
teresting data on the Acadians who settled in that Catholic parish.*® 
In the register of births and marriages of the Catholic citizens of 
the section are the names of numerous exiles. The greatest 
number of Acadian marriages and births seem to have been 
recorded from 1761 to 1764. During the entire period covered by 
the records, 1758 to 1786, thirty-eight marriages were entered 
in which both contracting parties were Acadians. In five mar- 
riages Canadians married Acadians; and seven Frenchmen, two 
of them from Bordeaux, married Acadian women. At least two 
other mixed marriages were celebrated, one of which united 
Jonathan Birt, an English Protestant, and an Acadian woman. 
Out of these fifty-two marriages a widow or a widower was one 
of the contracting parties in about forty-three per cent of the 
cases. 


In spite of the fact that in this colony they received just as 
humane treatment—if not better—as did their fellow countrymen 
in the other English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
Acadians brought to Pennsyivania suffered a tragic fate. By 
1760 diseases, particularly smallpox, had accounted for the 
death of more than half the total of 454.4 What became of the 


“ “Report of the Overseers of the Poor on the Condition of the Exiled 
Acadians in Philadelphia,” The American Catholic Historical Researches, 
vol. xviii (1901), pp. 140-142 

“ Pennsylvama Archives, eighth series, vol. viii, pp. 6634, 6743, 6853, 
6982, 7141, 7250. 

““Tist of Baptisms registered at St. Joseph’s Church, lon vay a 
copied from the original records by Francis X. Reuss, Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, vol. i (1884-1886), 
pp. 246-350. Jbid., vol. ii (1886-1888), pp. 227-275. “Father Farmer’s 
Marriage Register, Preserved at St. Joseph’s Church, Philad’a.” translated 
and edited by Francis T. Furey, Ibid., pp. 276-315. 

“Petition of Acadians in Philadelphia to the King of Great Britain,” 
op. cit., p. 40. 
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rest is difficult to determine. Several bills settled by the assembly 
were for coffins or burial expenses for the exiles; the amounts 
paid out would account for the death of perhaps thirty of them 
after 1760. The decrease after 1764 in Acadian baptisms and 
marriages recorded in Philadelphia is probably an indication of 
a gradual diminution in the number of these people. Some were 
absorbed into the population of the province, numerous indi- 
viduals in which already bore French names.** Others seem to 
have made their way to Haiti, which served as a place of refuge 
for Acadian exiles from several of the English colonies ex- 
tending from Nova Scotia to South Carolina.** There inclement 
weather and lack of provisions caused many to sicken and die. 
Eventually all survivors left Haiti, several hundred establishing 
themselves in Louisiana.*® 

A half century after the arrival of the humble Acadians on 
Pennsylvania soil there remained few, if any, traces of them. 
As would be expected under the circumstances, their contributions 
to Pennsylvania culture were evanescent, but the records of the 
sufferings and hardships of these exiles in a strange though sym- 
pathetic land have survived as a story filled with human interest. 


“ “Fristorical Address delivered by the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, LL.D.,” 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, vol. 
xxvi (1915), p. 353. 

“The South Carolina Gasetie, March 9, 1765, quoted in Ruth Allison 
Hudnut and Hayes Baker-Crothers, “Acadian Transients in South Carolina,” 
American Historical Review, vol. xliii (April, 1938), p. 513. 

“ Watson, op. cit., p. 536, states that the Acadians in Pennsylvania went 
off in a body to the banks of the Mississippi, near New Orleans. 








THE MYTH OF FORT POMFRET CASTLE 


By Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 
Assistant Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg 


CCORDING to several statements by Governor Morris of 
Pennsylvania, Fort Pomfret Castle was erected in January, 
1756, on the Mahantango, about fifteen miles from Fort Granville 
and twelve miles from the Susquehanna river. It appears on 
several contemporary maps; it was fired on by the Indians on 
March 29, 1756; and a letter headed “Fort Pomfrett Castle” still 
exists. Yet, despite all this evidence, no such fort was ever built. 
While the editors of Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania deny the 
existence of Pomfret Castle,’ they present no evidence to support 
their statement; many people, especially Pennsylvanians, still 
believe that the fort was an actuality. An explanation of how 
the myth came into existence, together with all the available 
evidence, may therefore be useful. 

Pomfret Castle was one of a chain of projected forts laid out 
in the winter of 1755-56 along the frontier between the Susque- 
hanna river and the Maryland line, extending through what was 
then Cumberland county. There was some uncertainty as to how 
many forts would be required to protect this western flank of 
Pennsylvania’s frontier. The provincial commissioners first de- 
cided on three, and they accordingly issued instructions to George 
Croghan to lay out that number of “Stockadoes, vizt., one back 
of Patterson’s, one upon Kishecoquillas, and one Near Sideling 
Hill.’”? 

The plans were apparently only tentative, however, for Governor 
Morris, making an inspection tour through the frontier counties, 
reported from Carlisle on January 15 that five forts were to be 
erected. 


Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania (Second edition, Harrisburg, 1916), 
vol. i, pp. 597-598. 

2 Pennsylvania Archives, first series (Philadelphia, 1852), vol. ii, p. 536. 
There is no date given, but it was probably in December, 1755. Since 
Croghan had already built a fort of his own at Aughwick, the commissioners 
may have intended four forts altogether. 
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The Commissioners and I have agreed [he wrote the 
council] to engage three hundred Men for the Protec- 
tion of the Western Frontier, who are to be stationed 
in Five forts, extending from the Sugar Cabins near 
Sideling Hill to a place within about twenty miles of 
the Susquehannah. .. .* 


Six days later the governor informed the council from Lan- 
caster that there were to be four forts, stretching from the 
Sugar Cabins to the Mahantango. Three “are already in hand, 
and I hope will soon be finished,” he declared, and “the fourth I 
have ordered to be laid out as soon as possible and expect it will 
be complete in about ten days.”* 


Presuming that the fortifications would be completed according 
to his directions, Governor Morris on his return to Philadelphia 
immediately began reporting his accomplishments to officials of 
other colonies. On January 29 he wrote Governor Sharpe of 
Maryland that the proposed forts were “already erected,” includ- 
ing Pomfret Castle “at a river called Matchitongo.’”® Three days 
later he informed Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia also that 
Pomfret Castle—on the Mahantango—was completed. In de- 
scribing the forts in a letter to Colonel George Washington on 
February 2 the governor rather significantly omitted mention of 
the Mahantango and located Pomfret Castle only as “between that 
[Fort Granville] and the Susquehanna.”” A week later he ad- 
vised General Shirley, commanding the British forces in America, 
of his fortifications, stating, again with no reference to the 
Mahantango, that Pomfret Castle had been erected “From Fort 
Granville towards Susquehanna at the distance of fifteen miles, 
and about twelve from the River.’’* In another letter written to 
Shirley on February 24 he inclosed a map of the province west of 


8 Colonial Records (Philadelphia, 1851), vol. vi, pp. 773-774. 

‘Colonial Records, vol. vi, pp. 776-777. These four forts were Forts 
Littleton, Shirley, Granville, and Pomfret Castle. It would appear from 
later evidence that Pomfret Castle was the one still to be laid out. 

5 Pennsylvania Archives, vol. ii, pp. 556-557; original manuscript in “Pro- 
vincial Papers,” vol. xiv, p. 12, Archives Division, Pennsylvania State 
Library. 

* Tbid., vol. ii, p. 561; original in “Provincial Papers,” vol. xvii, p. 24. 

7 Tbid., vol. ii, p. 565; original in “Provincial Papers,” vol. xvii, pp. 25-26. 

* Tbid., vol. ii, p. 569; original in “Provincial Papers,” vol. xvii, pp. 36-39. 
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the Susquehanna showing the location of the forts.° Presumably 
on the basis of this information a map was prepared at the 
general’s order showing all these frontier outposts and locating 
Pomfret Castle on the Mahantango.’® A list of “Troops in the 
pay of the Province of Pennsylvania and Where Posted,” pre- 
pared on February 23, showed Captain James Patterson stationed 
with his company of seventy-five men “At Pomfret Castle about 
15 miles from Fort Granville & 12 from the River Susquehanna.” 


Governor Morris may have learned early in February that no 
fort had been built on the Mahantango. Reminding Major James 
Burd on February 3 that the braves involved in an Indian mas- 
sacre on the Juniata near what is now Thompsontown'* must have 
passed close to where Pomfret Castle should have stood, the gov- 
ernor complained : 


[I] am equally surprised & concerned to find (not- 
withstanding ye pressing Orders I gave so long ago yt 
you should immediately proceed to the Fort at Kisheko- 
quiller, & should afterwards go wth Capt Patterson & 
some of yours & his Companys to Matchitongo and lay 
out a fort there) That you were gone to ye Suggar 
Cabbins, and that nothing is yet done in pursuance 
of these orders." 


Morris continued to mention Pomfret Castle in his later letters 
probably because Captain Patterson’s men were stationed at a 
fort which not only was called by that name but also answered to 
one of Morris’s three specifications for the site of Pomfret Castle. 
This fort was fifteen miles from Fort Granville, but, on the other 
hand, it was twenty miles from the Susquehanna instead of twelve 
and stood on the Juniata rather than on the Mahantango. 


®* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 583. This may be the map now in the Public Records 
Office, reproduced in Frontier Forts, vol. ii, opp. p. 80; another copy of this 
map is in the British Museum (photostat in Archives Division, Pennsyl- 
vania State Library). 

Reproduced in Archer B. Hulbert, The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road 
(Cleveland, 1903), opp. p. 50. 

“Stanley Pargellis, ed., Military Affairs in North America, 1748-1765 
(London, 1936), p. 167. 

2 An account of this massacre is given in a letter from Thomas Barton 
to Richard Peters, February 6, 1756 (Pennsylvania Archives, vol. ii, p. 568), 
and in the Pennsylvania Gazette, February 5, 1756. 

8 Pennsylvania Archives, vol. ii, p. 566; original in “Provincial Papers,” 
vol. xvii, p. 33 
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Evidently the military officials had acted with characteristic 
frontier independence and high-handedness in interpreting the 
governor’s orders. Captain Patterson seems to have decided that 
his own fort on the Juniata at what is now Mexico would serve 
the purpose just as well as one on the Mahantango. It may have 
occurred to him that since his own fort was already erected, he 
could save time by using it instead of building another; that 
communication with Fort Granville and with Carlisle would be 
easier from the location of the existing fort than from that of the 
proposed one; that the settlements on the Juniata could be better 
protected by a fort in their midst than by one fifteen miles away ; 
and that he could defend his own property by stationing his men 
on it. 


Whatever his reasons, Patterson kept his forces on the Juniata 
and called his fort Pomfret Castle.* Governor Morris seems to 
have given his helpless consent to this perversion of his orders, 
for on March 28 he directed Elisha Salter to go to Pomfret 
Castle on his inspection tour,’® and he instructed Major Burd to 
furnish an escort for Salter “to Pomfret Castle or Patterson’s 
Fort.’® Salter in turn applied the name of Pomfret Castle to 
Patterson’s Fort; he reported that on March 29 Indians had fired 
on Pomfret Castle and carried off Hugh Mitcheltree.?" 


Elsewhere this fort on the Juniata is referred to as Patterson’s. 
James Young wrote on July 22 that rangers “on a Scout as far 
as Shamokin” had stopped at “Patterson’s Fort.”** On October 
14 Thomas Lloyd informed the governor that stores of flour had 
been left “at Captain Pattersons, on the Western Frontier,” and 
asked whether “the House should be burnt & the Flour destroy’d 


™ He headed a letter to Burd on February 5 “Fort Pomfrett Castle.” 
This letter is published in Frontier Forts, vol. i, p. 601; the original is in 
the possession of Mr. E. S. Thompson, Thompsontown, Pa. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, vol. ii, p. 604; original in “Provincial Papers,” 
vol. xvii, pp. 83-84. 

%* Tbid., vol. ii, p. 603; original in “Provincial Papers,” vol. xvii, p. 88. 
Both these drafts are in the hand of Secretary Richard Peters and may 
not have had the approval of the governor. 

“ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 611; original in “Provincial Papers,” vol. xviii, p. 3. 
It is evident that this incident occurred on the Juniata at Patterson’s Fort, 
for that is the location given in the account in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
April 8, 1756, in a copy of a letter to George Ross (Pennsylvania Archives, 
vol. ii, p. 669; original in “Provincial Papers,” vol. xviii, p. 6), and by Morris 
himself (Pennsylvania Archives, vol. ii, p. 617; original in “Provincial 
Papers,” vol. xviii, pp. 16, 17). 

% Thid., vol. ii, p. 717; original in “Provincial Papers,” vol. xix, p. 38. 
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or not.”2® The fort must have been destroyed, as there is no 
further mention of it. 

Morris, still clinging to his original plan, had meanwhile made 
one more effort to establish a fort on the Mahantango. In a 
letter to Lieutenant-Colonel John Armstrong on June 14 he 
ordered that Captain George Armstrong be sent “to build Pomphret 
Castle where it was laid out by Major Burd.”*° These instruc- 
tions appear to have been disregarded as casually as those previously 
given to Major Burd, for by November there was still no fort 
bearing the name of Pomfret Castle. On November 19 Lieutenant- 
Colonel Armstrong suggested that name for a military post which 
he had just erected at McDowell’s Mill.2* The new governor, 
William Denny, however, was apparently not impressed with the 
old English name, and the stronghold was called Fort Loudoun in 
honor of the recently appointed commander of the British forces. 
Thus Pomfret Castle is only a persistent myth in the chronicles 
of Pennsylvania’s defenses. 


* Tbid., vol. iii, p. 12. 

*® Colonial Records, vol. vii, p. 161. 

™ Pennsylvania Archives, vol. iii, p. 58; original in “Provincial Papers,” 
vol. xxi, p. 32. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. Stevens 
Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The council of the association will meet in Harrisburg on April 
16 at five o’clock after the federation meetings are over. In view 
of the fact that the federation sessions center about problems of 
genuine importance and interest to the leaders of the association, 
it is hoped that many members of the council will be present. 


Dr. Brunhouse is making progress with the Pennsylvania bibli- 
ography, but the final task of compiling and editing will not be 
an easy one. In particular, it is proving difficult within the 
time limits set for the project adequately to appraise the 
voluminous literature existing in the form of articles in the 
historical journals, especially those of the local societies. It is 
believed, however, that the services of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey may be enlisted and several workers assigned to the prep- 
aration of brief abstracts of articles which will give further basis 
for editorial judgment. The competence and scholarship with 
which Dr. Brunhouse is proceeding with his work gives assurance 
that the bibliography will be a valuable contribution to Pennsyl- 
vania history. The editor is hoping to complete the project by 
December, 1942, or early the following year. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County, 
now in its fourth year, has since its organization in 1938 grown 
materially in membership, collections, and range of activities. 
Through cooperation with the county commissioners it has ac- 
quired valuable files of early newspapers of the section. It is 
essential that local historians give attention to the preservation 
of such files, which have been kept in many counties but the 
existence of which is little known. In these days of hasty clear- 
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ing of offices and shelves for the salvage program there is greater 
danger than ever that newspapers will be lost unless precautions 
are taken. The societies of Mifflin and Lawrence counties also 
have accumulated important files. The genealogical column which 
the Indiana county society continues to sponsor in the /ndiana 
Countian is widely acclaimed. 


As has been pointed out in this column, the traditional essay 
contest on local history is not favored as a practical educational 
device, for the number of participants is usually not large and 
it is impossible to prevent relatives and friends from giving con- 
testants considerable aid. The Mifflin County Historical Society 
has adopted an interesting variation by arranging, in codperation 
with local school administrators, to run a series of articles on 
county history in the Lewistown Sentinel. These articles are to 
be used as the basis for an objective test to be given in the 
schools. One of the prizes will be a trip at the expense of the 
society to the meeting of junior historians in connection with the 
federation meeting on April 16. 


At the annual meeting of the Columbia County Historical 
Society at the courthouse on December 13, 1941, Harry S. Barton 
was reélected to the presidency. Mr. Barton is continuing his 
project to develop a photographic record of Columbia county 
history and promises to have additional slides ready for exhibition 
at the federation meeting. The occasional news sheet inaugurated 
by the society has proved extremely successful as a means of pro- 
moting community interest on the part of the members. Mr. 
Barton will be glad to provide sample copies to anyone who sends 
a request to his Bloomsburg address. 


The Historical Society of Berks County has announced plans 
for a series of commemorative celebrations to be held during 
1942. The first will be in the form of an Independence Day 
program at the Conrad Weiser State Park near Womelsdorf. 
This particular event will commemorate the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of Count Zinzendorf’s visit at the home of the great 
Indian trader and diplomat. Plans call for the arrangement of 
an outdoor theater in the park, where appropriate exercises will 
be held and a pageant staged. Dr. Arthur D. Graeff, chairman 
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of the committee, is in charge of arrangements. Representatives 
of the society are looking into the future with a view to arranging 
a ten-year program of historical pageants and celebrations of 
this type. Probably no type of historical program is capable of 
arousing wider interest or a larger degree of community partici- 
pation than the historical pageant, which at the present time 
may well be used as an effective morale source. 

The Historical Commission has available for distribution upon 
request a bulletin om community pageantry prepared by Mrs. 
Nora Lynch Kearns. Mrs. Kearns has had considerable experi- 
ence with this type of work, and in her article she has outlined 
some of the basic procedures essential to the development of 
successful historical pageantry. 


Dr. Elsie Murray of the Tioga Point Museum and Historical 
Society has developed another interesting means of utilizing local 
history for morale purposes. From October, 1941, to March, 
1942, the society sponsored a series of public talks and lectures 
each Monday evening under the general title “The American 
Way.” Contributions of various nationalities to the exploration, 
settlement, and development of civilization in the United States 
were featured. Maps, books, and other exhibits illustrative of 
the cultures of the different national groups were used. When 
the weather permitted, walks were arranged to local historical 
sites connected with the significant aspects of the development of 
the region. Weekly bulletins on the several topics discussed 
were prepared and made available to the schools and newspapers. 
Dr. Murray reports that the program met with exceptional public 
response and definitely proved its worth. 


The Lycoming Historical Society has announced that it will 
defer for the duration of the war any active effort to carry out 
its plans for an addition to its museum at 858 West Fourth Street, 
Williamsport. The president of the society, Col. Herbert R. 
Laird, points out that although the need of additional space will 
be an increasingly pressing problem if the society collections con- 
tinue to grow at the present rate, there are many demands upon 
the people, now that we are at war, for contributions to various 
causes which are more important. Membership in the society 
has reached six hundred and twenty-five, and the museum de- 
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veloped in the new headquarters during the past year has demon- 
strated the value of the organization to the community. 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held in Historical Hall, 18 East Penn Street, Norris- 
town, on February 23. After officers and committees had given 
their reports and officers for the ensuing year had been elected, 
an interesting program was presented. Theodore Lane Bean, 
Esq., spoke on “Washington’s Birthday,” and Charles H. Smith 
discussed “Some Early Residents of Hatboro and Vicinity.” 
Paul M. Shellenberger read an interesting paper on the “History 
of Public Education in Norristown.” Historical Hall is under- 
going extensive renovations in order to provide better facilities for 
the display of the society’s rich and varied collections. Mr. Nelson 
P. Fegley continues as president of the organization. 


The Historical Society of York County has issued its Year 
Book for 1941. The publication contains the annual report of 
the director, which is in itself a valuable analysis of the work of 
a truly progressive historical society. It includes also “Notes and 
Documents concerning the Manorial History of the Town of 
York” and a map of the manorial town of York. The director’s 
report indicates that 4,647 visitors, of whom 1,121 were directly 
concerned with research, were registered at the society during the 
year ending November, 1941. The society manuscripts and other 
collections have grown considerably during the past year; par- 
ticularly interesting has been the extensive development of re- 
searching, copying, indexing, and microfilming. The activities 
of the society are so varied and important that it is impossible 
to treat them adequately in this brief space. 

One project inaugurated recently by the society deserves par- 
ticular attention. A series of information circulars, each one 
consisting of a single legal-size page of mimeographed material 
relating to local historical topics, was made available for distri- 
bution. The first circular contains interesting information on 
the origin of the name of York and peculiar facts connected with 
the early development of the town. Another is devoted to suc- 
cessive capitals of the United States, with appropriate emphasis 
on meetings of the Continental Congress at York from September 
30, 1777, to June 27, 1778. Still another, which should be espe- 
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cially useful at the present time, contains information on vital 
statistics in York county and York, including a list of the various 
types of such records procurable together with years covered and 
exact locations. 


The January 6 meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania featured an annual open house for affiliated or- 
ganizations. The evening was devoted to the general subject of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in western Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Marcellin C. Adams presented a paper on “The Early History of 
the Church,” and Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin discussed “The 
Church from the Founding of the Pittsburgh Diocese in 1865.” 
At the January 27 meeting, which included the regular business 
session, Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department of history 
at the University of Pittsburgh, spoke on “The Role of Historical 
Societies in War Times.” Dr. Oliver will talk on the same sub- 
ject at the federation meeting on April 16. The February 24 
meeting featured a paper on Ephraim Douglass by David W. 
Rial and one on General Edward Hand by Lawrence A. Orrill. 


The December meeting of the Adams County Historical Society 
was held at the courthouse, with Mr. Paul L. Roy of the Gettys- 
burg Times speaking on the history of the press in Gettysburg. 
The society has recently been presented with three hundred en- 
gravings used in the publication of Adams County in the World 
War. Although as yet unsuccessful in securing permanent quar- 
ters in the courthouse for exhibitions and library headquarters, 
it has been fortunate in arousing historical interest throughout 
the county. The association meeting in October contributed 
materially to the enlivenment of the organization. 


The annual fall meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Histor- 
ical Society at Latrobe on November 19, 1941, was one of the 
largest gatherings ever held under the auspices of the organization. 
Dr. Russell J. Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh addressed 
over two hundred and fifty members and guests on the sources 
of democracy in western Pennsylvania. He called attention to 
the various ways in which the western Pennsylvania frontier con- 
tributed to the development of the American democratic spirit 
and closed his speech with a plea that present-day Americans “re- 
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vitalize our democracy” by recapturing its fundamental sources. 
The Westmoreland-Fayette group has been especially active un- 
der the leadership of its president, Dr. Thomas St. Clair of 
Latrobe, and is well on its way to becoming one of the principal 
historical organizations in the western part of the state. 


The Haverford Township Historical Society had its annual 
meeting on December 5 at the Atwater Kent Museum through 
the courtesy of Mr. Kent, who is a resident of Haverford town- 
ship. The museum, located in the old Franklin Institute building 
at 15 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, is extremely interesting. 


From December to March the Hamilton Library and Histor- 
ical Association of Cumberland County held a series of open 
sessions at its library building on North Pitt Street in Carlisle. 
The December meeting featured the reading of prize essays in 
the contest conducted under the society’s auspices. On January 
15 Mr. Albert Caufman read a paper on “The Coming of the 
Motorist to Carlisle,” and at the March meeting the president, 
Mr. Samuel M. Goodyear, gave an address on “Lee’s Campaign 
and the Occupation of Carlisle.” In the annual report of the 
society attention is called to the fact that the library has at the 
present time more than one thousand volumes and pamphlets on 
the history of both the county and the town, many of them 
rare imprints. Some three hundred and thirty-one volumes of 
local newspapers, dating back to 1801, are available, as well as 
complete files of the Carlisle Sentinel from 1880 to date. 


The Historical Society of Frankford presented at its December 
9 meeting an illustrated lecture on “Philadelphia and the Motion 
Picture” by Mr. M. Joseph McCosker, director of the Atwater 
Kent Museum. Reports of the society indicate increasing prog- 
ress; its collection of local newspapers is especially significant. 


In codperation with station WFIL the Pottstown Historical 
Society on January 3 broadcast dramatizations of incidents in the 
history of “Pottsgrove.” So far as we know, this program was 
one of the first uses of radio by a local historical society in 
Pennsylvania. Another recent society meeting was devoted to 
a résumé of Pottstown’s réle in the defense of democracy dur- 
ing the several wars in which the United States has been engaged. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Plans for the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies on April 16 have been completed. The 
entire gathering will center upon the problems connected with 
the use of local history in programs for the development of civilian 
morale and the protection of vital governmental records from the 
hazards of modern warfare. The responsibilities of the local 
historian in the present crisis will be emphasized. At the morn- 
ing session Dr. Anna Lane Lingelbach of Temple University will 
speak on “The Rédle of the Patriotic Society in War Time,” and 
Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the University of Pittsburgh history 
staff, will discuss “The Role of the Historical Society in War 
Time.” Miss Avis Mary Custis Cauley of the Ambridge Senior 
High School will present “The Role of the High-School History 
Club in the Development of Citizenship.” Mr. J. Ira Kreider of 
Abington High School will take up “The Junior-Historian Move- 
ment in Pennsylvania and its Importance in a Morale Program.” 
At the luncheon session, which will be somewhat informal in char- 
acter, several distinguished guests will be introduced. A repre- 
sentative of the State Council of Defense will outline briefly the 
morale program of the council. Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Francis B. Haas will greet the group and comment upon the 
interest of his department in the development of patriotic citizen- 
ship through the use of local history. Governor James is expected 
to be present to give a short message. 

For the afternoon the assembly will divide into two groups 
with distinctly different programs. Student and faculty repre- 
sentatives of high-school history clubs from several schools 
throughout the state which are taking part in the junior-historian 
movement will attend. The meeting is arranged so that this group 
will have an opportunity to discuss the organization of a state-wide 
association of high-school history clubs similar to the ones which 
now exist in Texas and Indiana. Representatives of the historical 
societies will meet to talk over problems connected with the pro- 
tection of historical and other records from war hazards and the 
need for legislation to take care of public records and for a Penn- 
sylvania archives building. Mr. Leon de Valinger, Delaware state 
archivist, will speak before this group on the experience and prac- 
tice of Delaware along these lines. The Committee on the Con- 
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servation of Cultural Resources will outline its program for the 
protection of historical and other collections in the state. 


Mr. Alfred E. Keator, state librarian, has announced that the 
construction of a Pennsylvania archives building has been listed 
as one of the first projects to be considered under the Public 
Works research program which has been set up throughout the 
United States under the auspices of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. In regard to this matter recognition should be given 
the part played by the archives committee under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Dorrance. The need for an archives building was 
brought to public attention and Mr. Keator’s recommendation 
made possible through the work of the committee. 


In December Dr. Reitzel and Mr. Stevens attended a conference 
held at the National Archives in Washington which resulted in 
certain definite understandings and recommendations that will 
further facilitate a progressive archival program for the state. 
As a result of the conference the National Resources Planning 
Board has agreed to place archives buildings in the forefront of 
the national Public Works reserve program. Several other na- 
tional agencies, including the National Archives, have agreed to 
provide energetic leadership and assistance in the solution of state 
archival problems for the future. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


In codperation with the Pennsylvania unity committee of the 
State Council of Defense the Historical Commission is making 
available for use by schools, patriotic and historical societies, and 
various club groups throughout the state a series of bulletins on 
patriotic aspects of Pennsylvania history. These have been issued 
in mimeographed form in order that their distribution may be 
made as cheap and as extensive as possible. The series to date 
includes “Lincoln and Pennsylvania,” “Washington in Pennsyl- 
vania,” “The Founding of Pennsylvania,” and “The Fight for 
Free Schools in Pennsylvania.” Each bulletin contains a his- 
torical sketch in which are emphasized the characteristics of the 
subject that are significant in the growth of our democracy. In 
several of the bulletins dramatizations are suggested. The com- 
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mission plans to continue the series and to make it a part of a 
general program to arouse interest in the contributions which 
Pennsylvania has made to the development of American democratic 
ideals and institutions. 

The commission-sponsored series of radio programs, Pennsyl- 
vania—Keystone of Democracy, has been on the air since late 
February and early March over a network of some twenty-six sta- 
tions in the state. Early dramatizations include the stories of 
Washington at Valley Forge; William Penn and the founding of 
Pennsylvania; Washington’s historic journey to Fort LeBoeuf to 
warn the French from the Ohio valley; the Forbes expedition, 
resulting in the expulsion of the French; and Perry’s fleet at Erie 
and the War of 1812. The attention of schools has been called to 
the series, and it is understood that excellent use is being made of 
the radio series in many classes. Copies of each broadcast script, 
with suggestions as to adaptation for use by schools and clubs, 
are distributed by the commission. 

In a further effort to make Pennsylvanians conscious of the 
key réle played by their commonwealth in the development of the 
nation the commission has inaugurated an extensive series of news- 
paper releases bearing on state and local history. The general 
theme carried through this material is the same as that of the 
radio programs, with particular emphasis on Pennsylvania’s con- 
tributions in the establishment of the foundations of American 
democracy. 


The many friends of Mr. Henry Young, director of the York 
County Historical Society, will be interested in knowing of his 
induction into the armed forces. Mr. Young has given several 
years of faithful service to the society, and it is sincerely hoped 
that he will return to his position at the end of the war. 


Dr. Charles W. Heathcote, head of the department of social 
studies at the West Chester State Teachers College, has recently 
assembled, after a long period of research, interesting new material 
pertaining to the battle of the Brandywine. His five articles on 
the subject appeared recently in the West Chester Daily Local 
News. 


The American Council of Learned Societies is sponsoring ex- 
perimental field fellowships for studies in American culture. The 
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purpose of the fellowships is to provide students already well 
grounded in historical investigation with opportunity to acquire 
training in interpretation of physical remains. The fellowships 
are designed to emphasize interest in architecture, tools, imple- 
ments, practical and decorative household articles, and similar 
products as valuable historical records. This phase of historical 
study and research is deserving of attention by local historians. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has been designated 
by the State Council of Defense to collect and preserve source 
materials bearing on Pennsylvania’s participation in the present 
war. The commission has organized a division to concern itself 
particularly with this project, with Mr. Marvin W. Schlegel, 
formerly of the archives division of the state library, as its director 
under the general supervision of Mr. Stevens. Plans are already 
under way to build a file of information by means of an extensive 
newspaper-clipping service. Through the executive secretary of 
the State Council of Defense, Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, the com- 
mission will receive copies of minutes and similar source materials 
relating to organized defense activities of the commonwealth. 
Various departments of the state government occupied with war- 
time projects have been called upon to furnish copies of reports 
and other documents to the commission for the war-history file. 
Contact is being established with numerous state-wide organizations 
in an attempt to secure their codperation in the preservation of 
pertinent matter related to their particular fields of interest. 

The program as outlined contemplates centralization of the 
responsibility for gathering materials essential to the eventual 
preparation of a competent history of the war effort of the state 
as a whole. It is hoped that through the Pennsylvania Library 
Association and the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
cieties it will be possible to encourage local libraries and historical 
organizations to undertake the collection and preservation of the 
more purely local data necessary for the writing of local and 
county histories. 


A special effort will be made throughout the entire program 
to acquire materials helpful in measuring the social and economic 
impact of the war upon Pennsylvania. It is felt that in the his- 
tories of past conflicts the purely military aspect is overstressed. 
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Obviously some of the most vital phases of the relationship of 
Pennsylvania to the war will be the social and the economic. 


Dr. Richard H. Heindel, who has served for some months as 
temporary chairman of the Pennsylvania Committee on the Con- 
servation of Cultural Resources, has submitted his resignation 
because of the pressure of other duties. The responsibilities of 
the position will be assumed by Dr. William E. Lingelbach of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Lingelbach’s long experience as 
an administrator of various projects insures a keen appreciation 
of all the factors involved in the problems connected with the 
conservation of cultural resources. The committee, originally 
established late in December as a result of the request of the 
national Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources 
set up by the National Resources Planning Board in March, 1941, 
has been charged with the preparation of plans for the protection 
of material of cultural, scientific, and historical significance which 
might be endangered by the hazards of war. Especially important 
is the development of a program for the protection of museum 
objects, works of art, records, manuscripts, and library holdings. 
The State Council of Defense has officially designated the com- 
mittee to act as its agent in Pennsylvania in handling this serious 
problem. 

Plans of the committee to date include efforts to survey the 
state to determine what irreplaceable or peculiarly valuable cultural 
and historical objects are exposed to danger from bombing or 
other war hazards; the formulation of a program for the protec- 
tion or the removal of such materials; the development of pub- 
licity campaigns to call forcefully to the attention of proper 
authorities the necessity for such action as may be necessary to 
carry out the decisions of the committee. Thus far the committee 
has been especially active in bringing to the notice of govern- 
mental officials and others the danger of destruction of valuable 
records and papers due to congestion of office space and endeavors 
to salvage waste paper. It is expected that the Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey will be of great assistance to the committee both 
in making surveys and in preparing and distributing the necessary 
instructional and informational materials. 


Members of the association should be alert to the hazards re- 
sulting from the extensive drive for salvaging waste paper. There 
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is very real danger that valuable historical materials may be 
destroyed. An effort has been made to secure a certain amount 
of state-wide publicity calling attention to the problem, but this 
needs to be supplemented by the active and alert participation of 
individuals throughout Pennsylvania. The destruction of old 
newspaper files, valuable business and family papers, and similar 
materials is especially to be guarded against, for it is this type 
of material which is most likely to be affected by the indiscriminate 
collection of waste paper in the current salvage campaign. Mem- 
bers of the association can assist in protecting against this danger 
to valuable historical sources by promoting local publicity and by 
keeping in touch with members of defense agencies, Boy Scouts, 
and other organizations taking part in the conservation program. 
In many cases it may be advisable to establish direct contact with 
local dealers in waste paper and request their assistance in calling 
attention to the fact that there are certain types of material 
which are more valuable in terms of historical interest than as 
waste paper. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By R. W. Corprer 
State Teachers College, Clairion, Pennsylvania 


HE ultimate and inclusive aim of instruction in the social 

studies is to help the students come to understand social, 
economic, and political problems and trends. The extent to 
which an individual comprehends the various phases in the de- 
velopment of the world in which he lives determines their 
significance in his thinking and the degree to which he is able to 
participate constructively. There is a vast difference between the 
apperceptive powers of an infant to whom the world is a “bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion” and those of a mature adult who—as a 
result of a continuous and lengthy educational process in which 
experience and extended study have been vital factors—has built 
up a wealth of meaningful concepts by which he interprets ele- 
ments in his environment. Teaching objectives may be ac- 
complished most effectively through the utilization of tangible 
instructional materials with which the student possesses some 
familiarity. 

The local community as a source of educational materials easily 
available to both teacher and pupil has been long neglected. In 
the first place, it has been taken for granted, the assumption being 
that students already know all there is to be known about their 
respective localities; and, in the second place, it has been only 
within recent years that there has grown up an awareness of 
the fact that the community is a cross section of society, reflect- 
ing both its growth and its present structure. 

A community is composed of people of various ages, occupa- 
tional interests, religious convictions, and political opinions who 
codperate in the interest of their common economic, social, 
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and cultural welfare. Within its roughly defined geographical 
boundaries are such physical elements as dwellings, streets, parks, 
monuments, stores, factories, schools, and churches. Each com- 
munity, while it possesses certain characteristics in common with 
other like units, invariably has an individual history differing at 
least in detail from that of every other community. Scrutiny is 
sure to disclose a rich fund of interesting educational materials 
valuable in the study of the social sciences. In the analysis of 


any specific community the following suggestive points may prove 
helpful : 


1. Historical development of the community 
a. Settlement—persons and circumstances as factors 
b. Outstanding persons, movements, and events in the growth 
of the community—these in many cases relating the com- 
munity to larger developments in the surrounding area, 
state, and nation 
c. Tangible evidence in the form of historical sites and land- 
marks, monuments, memorial tablets, old buildings and 
their furnishings, museum collections, documents, and 
newspaper files 
2. Geographic aspects of the community 
a. Location—from which are necessarily developed a sense 
of direction and a concept of distances 
b. Area—within which is necessarily developed a sense of 
geographical space and proportion 
c. Climate, topography, and natural resources 
d. Population—age, sex, nationality, density, and trends 
3. Transportation facilities of the community 
a. Highways, railroads, airlines, and waterways 
b. Automobiles, buses, wagons, trucks, street cars, trains, 
airplanes, and boats 
4. Communication facilities of the community 
a. Telephones, telegraph, and radio 
b. Newspapers and magazines 
c. United States mail service 
5. Occupational, industrial, and commercial aspects of the com- 
munity 
a. Occupations, trades, and professions of the people 
b. Industries, utilities, and farms 
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c. Chambers of commerce, trade associations, and labor 

organizations 

d. Warehouses and merchandizing establishments 

e. Banking, insurance, and real-estate services 
6. Governmental and political aspects of the community 

a. Public buildings, streets, and parks 

b. Public health and safety—sanitation, zoning, traffic con- 

trol, fire defense, and police protection 

c. Public opinion, political parties, campaigns, and elections 

d. State and federal agencies and services 
7. Social and cultural aspects of the community 

a. Standard of living—housing, conveniences, and economic 

security 

b. Education—schools, libraries, study clubs, and public 

forums 
. Religion—Sunday schools and churches 
. Protective agencies—health and welfare 

e. Recreation and amusement—parks, playgrounds, clubs, and 
theaters. 

f. Attitudes and beliefs in respect to religion, home life, 
morality, politics, law enforcement and property 

It should be remembered that communities vary as to type. 
The differences between an agriculturai village, which is largely 
mercantile in character because it serves the surrounding country- 
side, and an industrial village, which centers around one or more 
small industries and serves a more restricted area, must be con- 
sidered. Governmental towns such as county seats and state 
capitals present certain scopes of study, while large urban com- 
munities, which include coastal and inland river, lake, and rail- 
road cities given largely to trade and merchandizing and others 
given largely to manufacturing, present certain other special lines 
of thought. 

Obviously some communities are richer than others in his- 
torical content because they have figured more prominently in 
the development of the nation as well as of the region in which 
they are located. Some are richer than others in economic con- 
tent, and some in cultural contribution. But no community is 
barren of interest, for “favored communities are no more real 
than unfavored communities.” Every community must have a 
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history, possess certain geographical elements, and engage in 
some economic activity and social codperation. In fact, an 
analysis of a community in accordance with the foregoing sug- 
gestions will invariably reveal more socio-economic and political 
elements characteristic of the world at large than have generally 
been recognized. 

In the unit procedure which characterizes progressive instruc- 
tion throughout the country reference may be made to these local 
materials as points of departure during the periods of exploration 
and presentation. Mention should be made of them in the study- 
guide sheet to be used by the students during assimilation. They 
should find a place in the organization of student learning follow- 
ing assimilation. To present such materials in this manner is the 
very least a teacher can do in capitalizing upon local resources. 
Even this much will prove to be worth while, for it is one means 
of clothing the verbal and intangible with a sense of reality by 
relating classroom learning to concepts which are connected with 
the student’s observation and experience. 

The use of community resources may be increased by bringing 
the community to the students and by taking them to the com- 
munity. The former may involve accumulation for use in the 
classroom of books and newspapers, pictures, forms, and docu- 
ments relating to past and present community life; collection of 
relics and community products; and discussions in the classroom 
by community leaders on various aspects of community activity 
with which the students are not familiar. Students may be taken 
to the community by means of class visits to local factories in 
connection with the study of industry or to post offices and health 
departments in connection with the study of governmental func- 
tions and services. These two approaches may be combined 
through delegation of student committees to interview community 
leaders in various fields of endeavor. Thus students may be given 
direct contacts with their community in its manifold aspects and 
at the same time be provided with an abundance of material to 
be used in their studies. 

Further use of community resources may be made by the 
organization of an entire unit of learning around community life 
or some phase of it. In this case the primary object may be to 
develop in the students an understanding of the nature of the 
community in which they live. On the other hand, the aim may 
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properly include not only a comprehension of the problems and 
trends which characterize the life of the community but also a 
desire and a plan to enter constructively into the life of the 
community. 

Regardless of the specific ways in which community resources 
are used in the classroom it should be remembered that almost 
every topic or problem in the field of the social studies may find 
its starting point in the local community; that the local com- 
munity affords an abundance of illustrations by means of which 
to clothe verbal abstractions with reality; and that the utilization 
of community resources serves to keep learning within the range 
of student experience and observation. 








DR. ELIZABETH REIFSNYDER: PIONEER WOMAN 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY TO CHINA 


By Acnes SELIN ScHOCH 


ILGRIMAGES in every community are making Pennsyl- 

vania public-school children of today conscious of the state’s 
great abundance of historic shrines. The commonwealth is rich 
too in interesting personalities, many of whom have been almost 
completely neglected. Among these is Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder, 
teacher and server, whose life is worthy of grateful comment. 

Elizabeth, daughter of John and Nancy Musselman Reifsnyder, 
was born in Liverpool, Perry county, Pennsylvania, on January 
17, 1858. Her father, at one time justice of the peace in Liver- 
pool and later an associate judge of Perry county, owned and 
operated a tannery. When Elizabeth was a child, the stagecoaches 
of Caldern, Kapp and Company dashed gayly through the town. 
Just beyond the highway flowed the Pennsylvania canal, its bur- 
dens pulled slowly along by mules on the towpath. Not far from 
the Reifsnyder home, which is still standing on South Front 
Street, were two of the great locks of the canal, beside one of 
which was located the famous Ferry Tavern, now the Owens 
House. John Huggins was the original owner of the old ferry 
that operated for more than a century between Liverpool and the 
east shore of the Susquehanna. 

Market Square in Liverpool, like the squares in Northumber- 
land and Sunbury and other towns in central Pennsylvania copied 
after the English, had in its center a public park. There picnics 
were held, and the village band gave concerts on the stand. There 
the Reifsnyder children played with others of their generation, 
and there they attended the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
towering maple trees that today shade the square and the band- 
stand (where concerts are still given) were planted when Eliza- 
beth was very small. 

One by one the seven boys and girls of the jolly, well-to-do 
Pennsylvania Dutch family graduated from the local public school. 
Cordelia and Margaret went off in turn to the old Moravian school 
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at Lititz in Lancaster county, but Elizabeth chose the Millersville 
State Normal School, where she eventually decided to become a 
medical missionary. For a woman to study medicine in those 
days was unusual, but for one to study the profession with the 
idea of practicing the healing art in an unchristian land was with- 
out precedent. Nevertheless Elizabeth Reifsnyder after complet- 
ing her work in the normal school entered the Women’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, from which she graduated in 1881. 
After a year of service as an interne Dr. Reifsnyder, then a tall 
brown-eyed, brown-haired young woman of twenty-three, sailed 
for Shanghai, China, where she opened one of the first hospitals 
in the country. The institution was housed in a low one-story 
building, dimly lighted and inadequately ventilated. Operated 
under the auspices of the Women’s Union Mission of America, it 
was interdenominational and was known as the Margaret William- 
son Hospital, in honor of a generous donor to the cause. At first 
the people were suspicious, and few came for aid. Then one day 
a shapeless woman suffering from a huge ovarian cyst was carried 
on a litter to the hospital door. Dr. Reifsnyder, in a difficult and 
hazardous operation that has since been lectured on in medical 
colleges over the world as a unique operative feat in gynecological 
surgery, removed the cyst, which contained twenty-two gallons of 
fluid. The story of the marvelous cure soon spread, and the hos- 
pital became so crowded that new buildings were necessary. 
Under the personal direction of Dr. Reifsnyder the institution 
eventually grew into one of the greatest hospital units of the 
Far East. Rich and poor alike asked for medical help. Among 
the more affluent patients was Madame Wu Tin Fang, wife of the 
famous Chinese ambassador to the United States. At the time 
of the hospital’s twenty-fifth anniversary more than eight hun- 
dred thousand patients had received treatment therein. Often 
as many as two hundred and fifty people a day were cared for. 
In spite of rebellions, famines, and other tragedies that swept 
unfortunate China, Dr. Reifsnyder, supported by a loyal staff, 
stuck to her post. She made several journeys to America to seek 
funds with which to carry on her work. In 1914, overtaxed by 
long years of service, she at last returned to Liverpool for a brief 
rest. The return trip which she planned many times was never 
made. She died at her old home on February 3, 1922, and was 
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buried in the cemetery on the hill overlooking the Susquehanna. 
A simple stone marks her last resting place. 

In Liverpool, under the maple trees in Market Square beside 
the central path over which the town children today trudge to the 
school on the hill, the Perry County Historical Society has erected 
on a boulder a bronze tablet telling the important facts of the 
life of Perry county’s most distinguished daughter. In Shanghai 
the Chinese government has erected in her memory a monument 
which stands outside the maternity hospital bearing her name. 
This unit in the Margaret Williamson Hospital group was built 
by the Chinese people, using as a nucleus money which Dr. 
Reifsnyder had left in China and which before her death she 
had willed to the institution where she had worked so many years. 
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Anglo-American Union: Joseph Galloway's Plans to Preserve the British 
Empire, 1774-1788. By Julian P. Boyd. (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. x, 185. $2.00.) 


All students of American colonial history will welcome this study of the 
various plans for preserving the old British Empire put forward by Joseph 
Galloway during the critical years of the American Revolution and the 
period immediately following it. In addition to dealing with their back- 
ground in five thoughtful essays Dr. Boyd has in a series of appendixes 
printed the plans with explanatory footnotes that add greatly to the value 
of the volume to the serious reader. First, there is the plan of union 
that was submitted to the Continental Congress in 1774; then comes that 
offered to George Lord Germain in 1779 after Galloway had become an 
exile; then follow the two formulated apparently in the years 1780 and 
1781 and presented to Charles Jenkinson; the fifth plan, which the author 
dates about the year 1785, may never have been submitted to any of the 
British authorities; and the sixth and last was tendered to Henry Dundas 
the year after the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 

Galloway of Pennsylvania and Hutchinson of Massachusetts Bay, per- 
haps the leading American conservatives in 1775, still await adequate 
biographical treatment. The former stands particularly as the representa- 
tive of the not unimportant group here in America who throughout the 
American Revolutionary War clung to the hope that there might be found 
some halfway ground between the complete subordination of the American 
colonies to the will of the British government on the one hand and their 
complete independence on the other. He therefore took up the work of 
those who preceded him in the formulation of plans of colonial union. His 
own proposal, however, went beyond any of the earlier ones in that he 
was seeking to accomplish the end just stated. The relation of the Gallo- 
way plan presented in 1774 to that of the plan of union of 1754 is very 
close, as Dr. Boyd brings out. Curiously enough, with one important 
exception the plan finally adopted at Albany by the commissioners has in 
general much more in common with that favored by the Massachusetts 
delegation and apparently drawn up by Hutchinson than it has with Frank- 
lin’s “Short Hints,” supposedly the basis for the plan finally agreed upon. 

Dr. Boyd regards as “uncompromisable” the issue presented in 1774, 
which, stated in the terms of the declaratory act of 1766, was that Parlia- 
ment “had, hath, and of right ought to have full power and authority to 
make laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the colonies 

. . in all cases whatsoever.” In contrast to this point of view Dr. Weldon 
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A. Brown in his Empire or Independence: A Study in the Failure of 
Reconciliation, 1774-1783, which also appeared in 1941, defends the thesis 
that the middle course might have triumphed and the empire have been 
preserved had there not been a failure of British statesmanship before 
1776 while the colonies were still in a compromising mood. As between 
these two theses the reviewer is inclined to agree with that advanced by 
Dr. Boyd. The latter, however, does not make sufficiently clear why 
Galloway’s first and greatest effort in 1774 in favor of the middle course 
was destined to failure. Was it that that year not only saw the beginning 
of open revolt but also bore testimony to the general acceptance of cer- 
tain revolutionary theories propounded toward the close of the French and 
Indian War by such leaders as James Otis and Patrick Henry? Otis had 
denied that Parliament had the authority to extend to Massachusetts Bay 
the use of writs of assistance that were employed in England in enforcing 
customs regulations, while Henry had denied in the “parson’s cause” that 
the Privy Council had the authority to reverse the Virginia twopenny acts. 
These theories were in direct opposition to well-established procedures and 
also to the preservation of the authority of the mother country over the 
colonies. For over a century the Virginia assembly had been obliged to 
send its legislation to England for acceptance or rejection; incidentally, 
many laws had been declared void, and before the days of Henry no one 
raised the charge of tyranny. Likewise, Parliament for over a century 
had regulated colonial navigation activities and as early as the year 1699 
had begun to legislate on a variety of matters involving the domestic inter- 
ests of colonials, and in this connection had extended to the colonies the 
force of British statutes. Yet Otis now came forward to announce that 
this latter practice in the instance under consideration was against the 
constitution and that the people of Massachusetts Bay were therefore in 
no way bound by the action of Parliament. But Parliament after the 
Revolution of 1688 and particularly after 1698 (when by placing in com- 
mission, as it were, the great prerogatives of the Crown it came into full 
control of the Great Seal as well as of those powerful instrumentalities 
created under it, such as the Privy Council) became the unchallenged legal 
sovereign power within the limits of England and her empire. Therefore 
Lord North was quite correct in terms of “legal” sovereignty when he 
asked (page 9), “By what means is authority [in the colonies] to be main- 
tained but by establishing the authority from Parliament?” 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind that probably not 
a single man in the Albany congress in 1754, which was attended by colonial 
leaders of the greatest political experience, questioned either the supreme 
authority of Parliament over the colonies or even the power of that body 
to alter the constitution of the empire; all the delegates very logically 
thought that an act of Parliament was absolutely necessary to bring 
about legally a union of American colonies. In fact, so little did Benjamin 
Franklin challenge this point of view in 1754 that he actually recommended 
that the congress send its plan directly to Parliament for ratification with- 
out previously referring it to the colonial assemblies for amendment or 
improvement. But twenty years brought many changes, and by 1774 leaders 
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of the American revolt against the authority of Parliament, including 
Franklin, were committed to a thoroughly revolutionary doctrine—or per- 
haps a counter-revolutionary doctrine in terms of the Revolution of 1688— 
when, in the words of Madison, they affirmed (page 11): 


that the Colonies were codrdinate members with each other and 
with Great Britain of an empire united by a common Executive 
sovereign, but not united by any common legislative sovereign. 
The legislative power was maintained to be as complete in each 
American Parliament, as in the British Parliament. 


Thus the issue, as set forth in conflicting conceptions of the authority of 
Parliament, was, as Dr. Boyd insists, “uncompromisable,” for it actually 
involved the question of the dispersion of sovereignty as against the unity 
of sovereignty. It was as necessary for King George and Lord North to 
apply force in 1775 in an effort to preserve the integrity of the British 
nation as it was for Lincoln to apply it in 1861 in an effort to preserve 
the integrity of the American nation. 

Galloway, who did not move with the revolutionary tide but hoped to 
see a compromise, viewed the doctrine set forth by the colonial patriots 
as an invitation to something closely approximating anarchy. One may 
note in passing that in the early nineteenth century the Spanish colonial 
patriots propounded a similar doctrine of the dispersion of sovereignty ; 
unlike the Americans, however, with the winning of their independence 
they continued in logical support of their principle with the setting up of 
sovereign states, which in turn led to the creation of the Spanish-American 
nationalities in place of the hoped-for Spanish-American nation. 

As to settling the issues between the colonies and Great Britain that 
developed at the close of the Seven Years’ War (the colonies no longer 
under necessity to look to the mother country for protection from France) 
Galloway believed that the best way was by representation in Parliament. 
His friend Franklin in 1754 found such a solution not at all unacceptable— 
provided that all acts restraining the trade and manufacture of the colonies 
would be repealed and then presented for reénactment before the new 
parliament—but by 1768 he had repudiated his former position. In fact, in 
that year the Massachusetts Bay house of representatives in its famous 
“circular letter,” endorsed by colonial leaders, explicitly and emphatically 
rejected the idea of such a compromise as mere parliamentary representa- 
tion. Galloway, forced to put aside his favorite solution and brought 
face to face in 1774 with the novel and revolutionary late-eighteenth- 
century American doctrine of local sovereignty, sought a compromise be- 
tween it and the well-established and constitutional seventeenth-century 
doctrine of unitary sovereignty. In his famous plan of union of 1774, as 
well as in most of his other plans, he proposed an adjustment that would 
give a due measure of recognition to each of those bases of governmental 
authority. There is a certain irony attached to the fact that it was in 
reality the Tory refugee Galloway’s general theory of a balance and dis- 
tribution of power between central and local government within the frame- 
work of a national sovereignty—although not his specific proposals—that 
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ultimately triumphed within the United States, while it was the theory of 
the dispersion of sovereignty set forth by the American patriots in 1774— 
although not their specific proposals—that ultimately triumphed within the 
British Empire. 

Joseph Galloway is surely deserving of a full-length biography. Perhaps 
Dr. Boyd will some day expand his present study so as to fill the gap. 


Lehigh University Lawrence Henry Gipson 


James Burd, Frontier Defender, 1726-1793. By Lily Lee Nixon. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 198. $2.00.) 


It is not necessary to know James Burd in order to understand the his- 
tory of colonial Pennsylvania, but a close acquaintanceship with him, such 
as Miss Nixon gives us, is one of the best means of coming to feel at 
home in his period, especially in the western part of the province. We are 
shown Burd building—by an alternate route—a road for Braddock which 
was never completed, since before a junction could be made with the road 
over which Braddock had already passed on his way to the Monongahela, 
news came of the general’s defeat and Burd had to retire. We find him 
fighting off an attack of the French at Loyal Hanna (Fort Ligonier) 
during General Forbes’ advance against Fort Duquesne. We see him in 
command at Fort Augusta during Pontiac’s conspiracy. On his estate near 
Middletown he cared for refugees after the second massacre of Wyoming. 
During the Revolution he enlisted and drilled companies of patriots. 

Miss Nixon hints that Burd may have eventually resigned his colonelcy 
because of disappointment at seeing George Washington advanced over 
his head to become commander-in-chief of the continental forces. Why 
Burd should have regarded himself a rival of Washington’s is not, how- 
ever, made easy to understand. The author does not leave the impression 
that Burd had the qualities of great leadership. His character was solid, 
but he had neither the insight nor the driving power needed in time of 
crisis. In a letter quoted by Miss Nixon, Edward Shippen described him 
as “a gentleman of Sobriety and Industry.” 

If the book is sound history, it is less successful as biography, for it 
fails to catch the tune to which Burd marched. The rich contrasts and 
flaming colors of his surroundings are all but missed, so that our sober 
Scotsman stands a gray figure against a gray screen, his settings indi- 
cated only in outline, not painted in color. One could wish especially that 
the Indians, with whom Burd had continual and intimate contact, had been 
treated with more care and understanding. There is a vivid sketch of 
the Indian treaty at Fort Pitt in 1760, but for the most part the redskins 
are allowed to remain shadows, nameless “savages,” vague objects of fear 
or pity. They do not take shape as real people. 

But James Burd makes pleasant reading. In its friendliness, in its sym- 
pathetic pictures of Edward Shippen (Burd’s managing father-in-law, who 
would not let the young man “paddle his own canoe”) and Sally Shippen 
(Burd’s wife, who bore him eleven children), and in its intimate views of 
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the family in changing moods of hope, grief, disillusionment, and courage, 
are represented many of the values we are fighting to keep alive in the 
world today. 

Lebanon Valley College 


~ 


Paut A, W. WALLACE 


Business and Slavery: The New York Merchants and the Irrepressible 
Conflict. By John S. Foner. (Chapel Hill, Univessity of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1941. Pp. 356. $4.00.) 


This significant study proves again that the story of an important group 
such as the New York merchants cannot be presented merely as local 
history. Between 1815 and 1860 the port of New York was establishing its 
supremacy over all its rivals. At the same time the merchants of the city, 
in which class the author includes all business men, were establishing close 
social and economic ties with the southern planters. Through this rela- 
tionship they became very dependent upon the South for their prosperity. 
They were in close touch with southern public opinion also and consequently 
often reflected it in their own policies. Moreover, they were vitally inter- 
ested in preventing sectional controversies which would stop normal trade 
activities. 

The chief emphasis in the volume is on the disturbed period between the 
compromise of 1850 and the secession of the southern states. During this 
time the New York merchants found it necessary to take an active part 
in city, state, and national politics to check the radical antislavery forces. 
Right up to the beginning of the war the influence of the majority of the 
merchant group was exerted in favor of compromise and peace. When 
the secession of the southern states showed clearly the chaotic conditions 
which would result from a divided nation, however, the merchants united 
in support of the government’s policy to preserve the Union by force. 
Their assistance was of great value to the administration in Washington. 

In his conclusions the author raises the question of whether the thesis 
that the Civil War was a struggle between divergent economic systems 
may not be a case of oversimplification. 

Many sources have been carefully digested in this study, the material 
is well organized, and the index is complete. The author has made a 
valuable contribution which no historian of the pre-Civil War period can 
ignore. 

George School Watter H. Mour 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt with a Special 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes by President Roosevelt. Compiled 
and collated by Samuel I. Rosenman. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 4 vols. $30.00.) ‘ 


The second set of The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt begins with the second inaugural on January 20, 1937, and ends 
with a message to Congress on the construction of new steel cargo ships on 
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January 16, 1941. The four volumes, published by Macmillan, contain a 
unique and valuable record of the eloquent expression and vigorous action 
of an extremely versatile and persuasive president of the United States. 
Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents is on the whole but a 
dull and lifeless collection of documents provoked by the problems of gov- 
ernment; even in the Wilson papers there is more of literature and philoso- 
phy than of a human being. But Franklin Delano Roosevelt stalks as a 
dynamic individual through every sentence of his diplomatic papers, mes- 
sages to Congress, campaign speeches, miscellaneous letters and proclama- 
tions, fireside chats, and casual and sometimes more than informal press 
conferences. So vivid is he in his simple, potent language that the reader 
frequently forgets government and is lured into praising the man himself 
or quarreling with him. 

The multiplicity of subjects covered in the papers defies brief descrip- 
tion. The editor has arranged the documents chronologically; each volume 
has a graphic title that reflects the current dominant concern of the presi- 
dent: “The Constitution Prevails” (1937), “The Continuing Struggle for 
Liberalism” (1938), “War—and Neutrality” (1939), and “War—and Aid 
to Democracies” (1940). Regardless of the title, however, the whole 
gamut of human problems unrolls in every book, and whether a particular 
paper concerns domestic or foreign affairs it reveals always the basic 
philosophy of its author. The reader cannot lose sight of the president's 
conviction that democracy must be made to work if democracy is to endure. 
Equally apparent are his beliefs that governments succeed because they 
remain flexible enough to adapt themselves to changing circumstances and 
because they protect the poor and the unstable from the rich and the well 
established. In all the record there is no nineteenth-century warning to the 
economically discontented that a change in the accustomed order would 
bring upon them first and foremost evil days. The president has in pungent 
words been their spokesman. “The agricultural ladder,” he declared in a 
plea for the tenant, “has become a treadmill.” One-third of the nation, he 
asserted in presenting the cause of the poor, are “ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished.” And for all he cautioned the nation: “The test of our progress 
is not whether we add more to the abundance of those who have much; it 
is whether we provide enough for those who have too little.” 

In these volumes is revealed Roosevelt’s part in the controversies that 
raged over the Supreme Court and the National Labor Relations Board, 
as well as other matters equally significant. Here one may find invaluable 
notes in which the president explains in careful detail his official statements. 
Here one may discover statistical information not readily obtainable else- 
where. Here one may watch the slow drift of the nation into war. Here 
one may see the gentlemen of the press at work. And here, if he wishes, 
one may find in many places the simple, humorous squire of Hyde Park. 

The story of Roosevelt’s eight years in the White House as recorded in 
the nine volumes published to date is not wholly complete nor entirely un- 
biased. The president is clearly narrator, advocate, and judge. Opponents 
will use it to support their charges that the president is narrow-minded, con- 
ceited, and uncompromising. They will point page by page to the “I” that 
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was overworked by another chief executive of the same family name; they 
will demonstrate with evidence from every volume that to disagree with the 
man in the White House is to be utterly and willfully wrong; they may 
show that in destroying privileges without quarter he built up others equally 
dangerous. Friends and partisans, on the other hand, citing the courage, 
resourcefulness, and consummate skill of a man unafraid to break with 
the traditional and plunge into new fields of experimental government in 
order to preserve government itself, will have little difficulty proving deed 
by deed a series of accomplishments unmatched in the history of the 
presidency. The record will remain a must for the general reader, the 
specialist, and the college or university student who would understand the 
tragic decade of the thirties. Even high-school teachers of political science 
should not overlook the volumes, for in them one sees government at 
work—politics and all. 

Temple University James A. BARNES 


Inventory of Church Archives: Society of Friends in Pennsylvania. Pre- 
pared by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey Division of Community 
Service Programs, Works Progress Administration. (Philadelphia: 
Friends’ Historical Association, 1941. Pp. vii, 397. $2.00.) 


This excellent little volume is at one and the same time a guide to 
Friends’ records and a historical survey of the origin and development of 
the Quaker meetings of the commonwealth. Since the inventory is part 
of a survey planned on a state-wide basis, it is not quite coextensive with 
the two Philadelphia yearly meetings. Out-of-state subordinate meetings are 
listed, however. On the other hand, the survey does include a number of 
meetings in western Pennsylvania, now for the most part “laid down,” an 
inclusion which is the more important because these records are widely 
scattered and are in no small danger of being lost. It includes Primitive 
and Progressive Friends, as well as the more familiar Orthodox and Hick- 
site groups. The volume is prefaced by a very informing historical and 
descriptive sketch of Pennsylvania Quakerism, and a short historical ac- 
count is given for each meeting. It contains also a list of Friends’ institu- 
tions in Pennsylvania, the existence of some of which will doubtless be 
news to many Friends. Designed primarily as a guide to further study, the 
present work will none the less be prized as a valuable epitome of the 
story of Quakerism in the Quaker state. 

University of Pennsylvania Leonmas. Dopson 





